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INDOCHINA 
The Last Year of the War 


Communist Organization and Tactics 


Bernard B. Fall 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College-—The Editor. 


\ \ HEN on 7 May 1954, at about 1900, 
Platoon Commander Chu Ba The of the 
Vietnam People’s Army (VPA) planted 
the red flag with the gold star of the Com- 
munist-led Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (DRVN) atop the headquarters 
bunker of Dien Bien Phu, a new era opened 
in Asian warfare. An army that had be- 
gun its existence 10 years ago as a small 
guerrilla force had annihilated in open 
combat the cream of a well-trained West- 
ern army equipped with nearly all modern 
implements of war short of atomic weap- 
ons. 

This Communist victory had its roots 
in two different sets of reasons. One set 
of reasons is inherent to the terrain and 
to the People’s Army itself—its organi- 
zation, training, and tactics. These will 
be the subject of the present article. The 
other set of reasons is imputable to the 
tactics of the French Union Forces dur- 
ing the last year of the war. They will 


be discussed in a subsequent article, to be 
published in the December issue of the 
MILITARY REVIEW. Both articles together 
should give a picture of the interplay of 
those various factors and their eventual 
effect upon the outcome of the war. 

The VPA is composed of three different 
combat echelons. The hard core of the VPA 
is composed of its approximately 10 reg- 
ular divisions—9 infantry and 1 “heavy” 
artillery and engineering division (see 
Figures 1 and 2). They are known as the 
Main Force (chu luc). It is they who bore 
the brunt of all major operations between 
1950 and 1954: the border offensive of 
1950, the 1952 offensives into northwest- 
ern Vietnam, the stabs into Laos in 1953, 
and, finally, the liquidation of the airhead 
of Dien Bien Phu. The chu luc units of 
the VPA are well-equipped and its infan- 
try battalions had a distinct superiority 
in firepower—particularly in the field of 
81-mm and 122-mm mortars—over the op- 
posing French units. 

Not all regular units operated along 
the main battlelines. For example, during 
1953 and 1954 a sizable part of the 320th 
Infantry Division, VPA, along with the 
42d, 46th, and 50th independent regiments, 
operated well within the French Union 


Evicient Communist guerrilla warfare behind the French Union lines 
had weighted the scales of war heavily in favor of the VPA prior to 
Dien Bien Phu, and even before the development of the Navarre Plan 
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lines in support of regional and semi- 
mobile militia battalions (Tieu-Doan Tap 
Trung Tinh). Those regional units form 
the second-echelon troops. They have nei- 
ther the training nor the equipment for 
large-scale maneuvering, but their supe- 
rior knowledge of the terrain makes them 
extremely useful as scouting or screening 
units for infiltrated regular units. 


Lastly, the third combat echelon was 
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FIGURE 1. 


composed of the locally raised militia 
units (du-kich). It is the du-kich, unrec- 
ognizable because they wear no uniforms 
and continue to live in their native vil- 
lages to take up arms for a specific mis- 
sion only, who do most of the communica- 
tions sabotage, local espionage, sniping, 
reconnoitering, and who, in the past, often 
fought costly rear-guard actions to per- 
mit the escape of cornered regular units. 











VPA and Communist Party 


As a glance at an organization chart 
of the VPA shows (see Figure 3), the po- 
litical control apparatus within the VPA 
is extremely important. Indeed, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, the DRVN Vice Premier, 
Minister of Defense, and commander in 
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chief of the VPA since its inception, 
openly declared that: “The military is the 
[Communist] Party’s essential arm for the 
attainment of any political aim.” 

There exist cells of the Vietnam Dang 
Lao-Dong—the “Labor Party” which suc- 
ceeded the Indochinese Communist Party 
in 1951—in every VPA platoon. At pla- 
toon level there are “political agents” re- 
porting on all signs of political weakness 
to their own political commissar (Chinh 
Uy) who is attached to every unit at bat- 
talion level and above. 

The political commissars of the VPA 
have far-reaching powers even in the field 
of military strategy and tactics. A DRVN 
decree of 1950 created “Front Command 
Committees with Political Preponderance” 





WARTIME STRUCTURE OF THE VPA 
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in which the views of the political commis- 
sar on a given tactical situation prevail 
over those of the military commander and 
deputy commander of the unit. It is ob- 
vious that under such conditions the VPA 
military commander is little more than 
a tool of his own political machine, with 
little chance of deviating from a given 
line. However, frictions between the po- 
litical commissars and the military com- 
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manders occur. The author spoke in 1953 
to a Communist officer who had deserted 
from the VPA side after successful com- 
pletion of an operation, because he had 
been criticized in front of his troops by 
the commissar for “errors” he allegedly 
had committed. 

This constant political indoctrination 
has made over the VPA soldier from an 


units of the VPA, in the militia forces 
as well as among the regulars. “Death 
Volunteer” units whose members would 
throw themselves with a load of explo- 
sives, “kamikaze” fashion, against a 
French tank or against the firing slits of 
bunkers, proved particularly effective in 
attacks against fortified positions and 
were difficult to neutralize. Feats of the 
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illiterate peasant into an efficient fight- 
ing machine, much in the fashion of the 
Chinese Communist as described in a thor- 
ough study by L. M. Chassin, the former 
Commanding General of the French Far 
Eastern Air Force: 


In the day’s work of the Red soldier, 
the Marxist political lesson plays as im- 
portant a part as the arms. manual. Taken 
in hand by intelligent leaders, the armed 
peasant rapidly becomes a fanatic, an 
apostle of the new religions 


“his fanaticism could be found in many 


General L. M. Chassin, La Conquéte de la Chine 
par Mao Tse-tung, Payot, Paris, 1951, pp 282-33 


“Death Volunteers,” along with others em- 
phasizing strict obedience to orders, are 
often played up in DRVN propaganda to 
its troops, such as the following incident: 


During the attack against the French 
post of Vinh Trach, the comrade company 
commander gave an order to the comrade 
in charge of the BAR to rise and to fire 
upon the blockhouse. The comrade rose im- 
mediately although he was to be sacri- 
ficed before he could even fire a shot. 


It is obvious that Western fighting meth- 
ods are not particularly well-adapted to 
cope with an enemy using such tactics, and 
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until the end of the war in Indochina, 
French unit commanders throughout Indo- 
china were haunted by the problem of hav- 
ing to cope with a “Death Volunteers” 
attack. 
VPA Tactics—1953-54 

In October 1950, at the end of the first 
Communist offensive which had cost the 
French their string of forts along the 
Chinese border, General Giap held a staff 
study with the political commissars of 
the VPA’s crack 98th Infantry Regiment, 
in the course of which he developed the 
outline of the operation he was going to 
fight so successfully over the next 4 years: 

During the first and second phase we 
gnawed away at the forces of the enemy, 
in the third phase we must annihilate 
them. ... 

In order to pass over to the general 
counteroffensive (GCO) the following 
conditions must be met: 

Superiority of our forces over those 
of the enemy. 

The international situation must be to 
our advantage. 

The [local] situation must evolve in 
our favor. 

. . we shall benefit from foreign aid 
in order to pass over to the GCO [but] 





Doctor Bernard B. Fall, a French citi- 
zen, served with the 4th (French) Moroc- 
can Mountain Division during World War 
II. He was a research-analyst for the 
United States at the Niirnberg Trials and 
later worked with a United Nations agency 
in Germany. He came to the United States 
as a Fulbright scholar in 1951 and re- 
ceived his Master of Arts and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Syracuse University. Specializ- 
ing in Asian affairs he spent 1953 in 
Indochina and accompanied French units 
in combat operations throughout the coun- 
try. The author of “Indochina—the Seven- 
Year Dilemma,” which appeared in the 
October 1953 issue of the MILITARY RE- 
vieEW, Doctor Fall has also written the 
book The Viet-Minh Regime and many ar- 
ticles on political and military affairs. At 
present he is an assistant professor with 
a research project at American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 
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merely to count upon such help would be 

proof of subjectivism and light-mind- 

edness. 

. other factors may also play in 
our favor: [French] difficulties in 
political, economic, or financial mat- 
ters; protest movements against the war 
in the [French and Vietnamese Na- 
tionalist] army and among the people. 

When we shall have reached the third 
phase, we shall use the following tac- 
tical principles to fulfill our strategic 
mission: 

Mobile war, as principal activity. 

Guerrilla war, as a secondary activ- 
ity. 

Positional warfare, also secondary. 

The counteroffensive phase: 

... the third phase may last over an 
extended period because we need time, 
but our possibilities in receiving aid 
from abroad will also be quite extensive. 
It might be considered a tribute to Giap’s 

remarkable military acumen—he is a 
French-educated - high school professor 
with a Ph.D. in history and no formal 
military training—that he was able to 
carry through his plan to the last iota in 
less than 4 years. On the other hand, it 
must surprise the military reader that 
the French High Command—which had 
been in possession of Giap’s plan since 
late 1952, when a copy of it was captured 
by French paratroop raiders—had in no 
appreciable way reacted to meet the new 
challenge. 

With clockworklike precision, Giap now 
began to eliminate all threats to his rear 
areas. The end of 1950 saw all of north- 
eastern Vietnam outside of the Red River 
Delta in Giap’s hands. A solid link with 
his main training and supply bases in 
Red China was now established. Night 
after night, hundreds of trucks now 
brought the long-awaited modern equip- 
ment for the GCO, as well as thousands of 
Red Chinese instructors and specialists 
from other Communist countries. The year 
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1951 brought Marshal Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny as French commander in chief 
to Indochina and with him a series of 
sharp defeats for Giap.? But Giap’s green 
chu lue regulars learned from their own 
defeats: Direct attacks against the for- 
tified “De Lattre Line” of bunkers and 
blockhouses were abandoned in favor of 
a thorough political and guerrilla infil- 
tration of the delta, while the main forces 
of Giap proceeded to further consolidate 
their hold upon northern Laos and the 
tribal Thai territory of North Vietnam. 

On 11 October 1952 three VPA divisions 
once more crossed the Red River, destroyed 
the small French garrisons covering the 
hill line between the Red and Black Rivers, 
and reached the latter on 23 October after 
a forced march of more than 60 miles 
through thick jungle. A French airborne 
counterstab against the enemy communica- 
tions hub of Yen Bay, followed by a tank- 
supported overland operation, was disre- 
garded by Giap as being basically too weak 
to endanger his movement toward Laos. 

After an initial attempt at attacking 
frontally the newly fortified French air- 
head at Na-San failed, Giap simply by- 
passed the position, leaving to the French 
Air Force the burdensome task of provid- 
ing logistical support for a 12,000-man 
force uselessly bottled up 150 miles behind 
enemy lines. He continued his sweep for- 
ward, occupying the then unimportant and 
undefended position of Dien Bien Phu, un- 
til early in January 1953 when he reached 
his line of departure for the first Commu- 
nist offensive into Laos. In the meantime, 
the VPA’s guerrillas behind French lines 
had not remained inactive. 


Communist Guerrilla Tactics 
in Indochina prevalent types of terrain 
have brought about four major types of 
guerrilla warfare: urban terrorism; rice 
field and swamp warfare; hill and moun- 
tain warfare; and jungle warfare. 


‘Indochina—the Seven-Year Dilemma,” Military 
Review, October 1953, p 28 


Of the four, the first is in no way dif- 
ferent from similar operations in other 
parts of the world. In Vietnam it was par- 
ticularly effective in view of the latent 
sympathies of a large part of the popula- 
tion with the terrorists, providing them 
with shelter and intelligence. Particularly 
well-conceived operations include the sab- 
otaging of the Hanoi electrical plant by 
a group of saboteurs posing as repair- 
men, and the destruction in the spring of 
1954 of nearly 40 planes—the Communists 
claim 62—on the Cat Bi, Do Son, and Gia- 
Lam airbases of North Vietnam by guer- 
rilla demolition squads. 


The second type of guerrilla warfare, 
fought in the marshy and waterlogged rice 
flatlands which include nearly all of Viet- 
nam’s populated areas, large cities, and 
major communications lines, can be con- 
sidered as the “local speciality,” and is 
radically different from any of the guer- 
rilla tactics thus far described in avail- 
able United States Army Field Manuals. 

Throughout most of the Vietnamese flat- 
lands—and also those of much of China, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, and Burma 
—communications are limited to the tops 
of dikes of different construction, with 
the smallest barely wide enough for a col- 
umn marching single file, while the larg- 
est often may carry a double track motor 
highway or railroad. Such communications 
lines proved to be the number one target 
of Communist guerrillas in Indochina. 
Their success in either destroying them or 
in maintaining them in a constant state of 
insecurity robbed the French Union Forces 
of nearly one-third of their combat per- 
sonnel, not to speak of the gigantic effort 
it required from the engineering and sig- 
nal units diverted from other tasks to 
road and telegraph line rebuilding. 

Guerrilla attacks in Vietnam, however, 
were not limited to the roads themselves 
but also included the convoys that circu- 
lated on them. Ambushes generally took 
place (see Figure 4) in an open stretch 
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of field broken by some bushes or hedges, 
or an old pagoda. Hand-triggered mines 
were used to disable the lead vehicle, 
thus immobilizing the convoy. The rear- 
guard vehicle was dealt with similarly, 
or was destroyed by rocket launcher (ba- 
zooka) or mortar fire. Once the convoy is 
pinned down, the stage is set for its gen- 
eral attack. 

According to American practice in such 
a case—which was also French practice in 
the early stages of the war—the escorting 
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themselves and to concentrate the fire of 
the heavy weapons of the convoy on major 
enemy targets while radioing for help. Air 
support in such cases proved particularly 
effective, since the enemy generally was 
deployed in a clearly defined target area. 
Counterattacking a Communist ambush 
with infantry forces of the convoy itself 
was considered as costly and of little value 
since every dike provided a natural cover- 
ing position for retreating enemy forces. 
In clement weather, helicopters and light 
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units of the convoy detrucked and took 
cover in the road ditch opposite to the 
apparent line of enemy fire. In Vietnam 
such a procedure usually led the detrucked 
unit into terrain that was either mined or 
heavily spiked with caltrops of a crude 
but very effective model (see Figure 5), 
and also exposed to enemy fire from a 
secondary base. If panic ensued, the con- 
voy usually — be considered a total 
loss. 

It became French standard practice to 
take cover atop the dike under the vehicles 


planes flying as convoy scouts proved ef- 
fective in foiling ambushes; however, this 
was only possible in view of the fact that 
the enemy in Indochina had no air force 
of his own and, until Dien Bien Phu, was 
not believed to possess an effective anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

Hill and mountain guerrilla warfare 
was widely practiced by Communist units 
in the tribal Thai areas and in Laos. The 
terrain most suitable for such operations 
is that covered with 6-foot tall “elephant 
grass.” As in the case of jungle warfare, 
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units generally had to progress single file 
and thus were unable to bring their weap- 
ons to bear upon an enemy only yards 
away. In such terrain, air reconnaissance 
was well-nigh useless, unless the aircraft 
hovered practically at grass-top level, in 
which case it was extremely vulnerable 
even to small-arms fire. The usual counter- 
measure against that type of ambush was 
to avoid beaten paths wherever possible, 
and to have a light scouting screen de- 
ployed on both sides of the column. How- 
ever, only larger columns have the neces- 
sary manpower to do so, and since the 
scouts then must hack their own path 
through the brush, the risk of losing them 
piecemeal may outweigh that of progress- 
ing in a body. The best method seems to 
be to separate the column into several ele- 
ments sufficiently apart to make their 
falling together into an ambush unlikely, 
while still being close enough to each other 
for mutual support in the case of an at- 
tack against one of the column elements. 

Jungle warfare in Indochina followed 
the usual rules with which American forces 
in Burma and the Pacific became familiar 
during World War II. Perhaps it may be 
useful to stress here again the overwhelm- 
ing ineffectualness of combat airpower in 
that type of operation. Roads hacked in 
the jungle by thousands of Communist 
slave laborers over a distance of more than 
300 miles supplied the four VPA divisions 
operating in the Dien Bien Phu area with 
probably more than 100 tons of ammuni- 
tion and food a day. 

In spite of total French mastery of the 
air, French air reconnaissance photo- 
graphs throughout the entire Indochina 
war told an eloquent story of the capacity 
of the Communist logistical system to 
switch rapidly from truck convoys to 
hor ies of human porters. When three reg- 
ular VPA divisions broke through 200 
miles of jungle in less than 15 days in 
January 1954 and cut Indochina in two 
for nearly 2 weeks, they did so without 


using a single motor vehicle, but were sup- 
ported by a logistical lifeline of coolies 
stretching all the way from the Thai bor- 
der back to the hills of South China. In the 
words of a French officer: 


Not even an atom bomb could have helped 
us; assuming that it would have hit one of 
their coolie trails, they would merely have 
bypassed ‘ground zero’ and hacked them- 
selves a new path through the jungle. 


However, the type of political-military 
guerrilla warfare fought by the Commu- 














nists within the main French Union posi- 
tion, the Red River Delta, proved to be the 
operation that, more than Dien Bien Phu, 
finally broke the back of the French war 
effort in Indochina. As the author has 
stated elsewhere: 


Depleted of their best troops for the 
sake of Dien Bien Phu, the French garri- 
sons in the delta now had to face the bru- 
tal reality that their high command had 
refused to face for the past 5 years; the 
fact that it was the adversary who had ef- 
fective control of most of the Red River 
Delta. 


Figures 6 and 7 show clearly what is 
meant by this statement. Figure 6 shows 
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At no time did the French succeed in wiping out the guerrilla threat in their own 
backyard. This is why the entire southern part of the Red River Delta, with the 
Catholic bishoprics of Bui-Chu and Phat-Diem, had to be abandoned after the loss 
of Dien Bien Phu freed another 40,000 Communist soldiers for an all-out attack against 
the French Hanoi-Haiphong “lifeline.” 
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in black the areas within the delta which 
the French Command acknowledged, 1 year 
before Dien Bien Phu, to be Communist- 
controlled in the military sense, although 
other large areas were admittedly “safe” 
only during daytime. Figure 7 was made 
by the author after careful research in the 
same area at the same time, backed by in- 
terviews of local French military and Viet- 
namese civilian officials. All agreed that 
the area actually under the administrative 
control of the Communists, that is, the 
area where they collected the taxes, ran 
the village government, and indoctrinated 
the children in the schools, was far greater 
than the extent of VPA military control. 

It is worthy of note that precisely the 
southern area of the Red River Delta 
which already was so heavily infiltrated 
in 1953 was the first to be evacuated by 
the French when, after the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu, they began to retreat toward 
the Hanoi-Haiphong “lifeline,” with 80,000 
to 100,000 Communist guerrillas swarm- 
ing around them, sabotaging their supply 
lines and attacking their convoys. By then 
the French within the delta were, in the 
apt image of a French officer, like des 
grumeaux dans la soupe—“breadcrumbs 
in the soup”—and fighting degenerated 
into a series of small-size Dien Bien Phus 
as French garrisons desperately fought 
their way out of trap after trap in an ef- 
fort to keep their communications lines 
open. 


In other words, efficient Communist guer- 
rilla warfare behind French Union lines 
had already weighted the scales of war 
heavily in favor of the VPA before Dien 
Bien Phu, and even before the development 
of the Navarre Plan. 

It but remains to attempt to draw some 
general conclusions from the way the Com- 
munist Vietminh fought its war against 
the French in Indochina. From the over- 
all point of view, the VPA command has 
not evolved any particular tactical for- 
mula that had not already been field-tested 
by the Chinese Communists in their fight 
against the Chinese Nationalist forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek.* 

However, they have successfully adapted 
those general principles to local condi- 
tions and have made best use of their 
basic weakness in heavy equipment by 
simply transferring the entire war to a 
level of fighting which largely nullified 
the French weapons monopoly in the field 
of aviation or armor. The danger of the 
West’s simply “pricing” itself out of the 
field of conventional warfare by an over- 
reliance upon superweapons must be faced 
and met today from Korea to Indochina, 
and from Egypt to Algeria. Experience 
shows that a series of brush fires is harder 
to combat than one single major blaze— 
and one may be just as deadly as the 
other. 


% Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg, “Red 
Parallel: The Tactics of Ho and Mao,” The Army 
Combat Forces Journal, January 1955. 





In Indochina, the French made a 3 July 1953 Declaration of Independence 
for the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Today, these states 
and the French are taking practical steps to make that independence a reality. 
The United States rejoices at this development. At the same time, we have 
pointed out to the leaders of the Associated States that they could scarcely hope 
to preserve their independence in isolation. Economically, politically, militarily, 
they would, at first, be weak and dangerously exposed. The French Union, like 
the British Commonwealth, could be a framework within which independence 
and interdependence can find voluntary expression. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 





WHAT IS A CORPS? 


Lieutenant Colonel Jacob L. Riley, Jr., Infantry 
Army Section, Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam 


This article is in consonance with, 
instruction at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College—The Editor. 


eecias. Regulations 320-5-1, Diction- 
ary of United States Army Terms, says a 
corps is “a tactical unit larger than a 
division and smaller than an army.” 

This definition certainly appears to be 
facetious. Actually, however, it embodies 
the keynote of the corps of today—flexi- 
bility. This often overworked word is ex- 
emplified in the organization of the corps. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica states that 
“corps” is a French word which has been 
in general use since the seventeenth cen- 
tury to denote a body of troops, varying 
from a few hundred to the greater part of 
an army. 

Origin 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, French Marshal DeBroglie initiated 
the “mutually supporting divisional sys- 
tem of organization—two or more divi- 
sions being integrated into a corps.” It 
was in 1800 that French Marshal Moreau, 
in planning his invasion of south Ger- 
many, grouped his divisions into “two 
Wings and a Centre” which he placed un- 
der three senior generals, while retaining 
a reserve of four divisions “under his own 
hand.” In 1805 Napoleon, seeing this sys- 
tem of organization desirable for large 
armies and finding himself with more in- 
fantry divisions than it was convenient to 
command or direct, introduced a perma- 
nent organization called the corps d’armée. 
This organization helped form the fa- 
mous la Grande Armée which overcame 


Austria, Prussia, and Russia in three 
great wars during the succeeding 3 years. 
It also formed the model of organization 
for the later armies of France and even- 
tually for those of all the great powers 
of Europe. 

The term corps d’armée was borrowed 
by the Prussians for their Armee Korps, 
and the United States until recently called 
their organization an army corps. Now, 
however, the “army” has been dropped 
and we know it simply as the “corps.” 

In the early nineteenth century, when 
the United States adopted the corps or- 
ganization, each corps was familiarly 
known by the name of its commander, that 
is, Green’s Corps. The corps were num- 
bered according to the rank of their origi- 
nal commanders. 

President Abraham Lincoln was so con- 
vinced with the necessity of this type 
organization that in March 1862, without 
consulting the then General in Chief, Major 
General George B. McClellan, he ordered 
the Federal Army formed into four corps. 

Today’s need for an intermediary head- 
quarters between divisions and the field 
army is basically the same need that has 
existed since the corps d’armée first came 
into being. The field army commander 
needs assistance in controlling and super- 
vising his combat elements. In dealing with 
a field army of up to 12 divisions or more, 
it is beyond the span of control of one 
headquarters to direct the combat opera- 
tions of so many major subordinate units. 

As a point of departure in considering 
our United States corps, let us take a 
“type” corps whose organization is shown 
in Figure J. 
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The United States corps is divided into 
three main subdivisions: 

1. Assigned corps troops, which include 
those nondivisional units permanently as- 
sociated with the corps. . 

2. Attached corps troops, those nondivi- 


tables of organization and equipment 
(TOE), these units number approximately 
2,800 in aggregate strength. 

When ‘compared with the over-all 
strength, roughly 100,000, of a type corps, 
it can be seen what a small portion of the 





ORGANIZATION OF A “TYPE” CORPS 
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FIGURE 1. 








sional units temporarily a part of the 
corps. 

3. The attached divisions. 

Those relatively few corps troops as- 
signed to a corps are principally for con- 
trol purposes and are, therefore, always 


total figure these assigned units comprise. 
What, then, determines the number and 
composition of these attached troops that 
comprise about 95 percent of a corps? The 
field army commander will decide that, 
based upon the mission he assigns the 


The corps is a tactical unit possessing great flexibility. Today’s need 
for an intermediary headquarters between divisions and the field army 
is 5asically the same that has existed since the corps came into being 


nec'ied regardless of the number of divi- 
sio: s or corps troops that may be attached. 
As-.gned corps troops are those units so 
des'ynated in Figure 1. Under present 


corps and the situation which faces it. 
The corps will consist of from 2 to 6 divi- 
sions, plus other combat and combat sup- 
port units of less than division size. 
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As an example, when the Seventh Army 
made its first appearance in World War 
II as the American fighting force in Sicily, 
its commander, then Lieutenant General 
George S. Patton, Jr., formed a provisional 
corps, and it was so officially designated. 
Initially, this provisional corps had only 
two divisions, the 3d Infantry Division 
and the 82d Airborne Division. Later the 
2d Armored Division was attached. From 
15 July 1943, D plus 4 on Sicily, until the 
end of the Sicilian Campaign on 17 Au- 
gust, this corps fought as a full-fledged 
blood brother of the other corps of Seventh 
Army. The necessary command and head- 
quarters personnel were drawn from Sev- 
enth Army. The commander of the pro- 
visional corps was Major General Geoffrey 
Keyes, General Patton’s deputy army com- 
mander. 


Great Flexibility 

Veterans of all theaters of operations 
in World War II will recall the facility 
with which divisions were moved between 
corps during some campaigns. This was 
even true in some operations in the Pa- 
cific area where corps headquarters were 
few and operations were varied. Where 
every effort was made to capitalize on the 
slightest advantage or indication of suc- 
cess, divisions sometimes were shifted 
from one corps to another with lightning 
speed and without warning. 

The important point here, however, is 
that while a division commander might 
not know from day to day under which 
corps he would be tomorrow, he could be 





Lieutenant Colonel Jacob L. Riley, Jr., 
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in the Southwest Pacific area with the 21st 
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Army and 2d Armored Division. Following 
his graduation from the Regular Course of 
the Command and General Staff College in 
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of the College. He is now with the Army 
Section, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, Vietnam. 
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sure he would be able to pursue his mis- 
sion with complete unity of command pro- 
vided at the higher level. 

To exemplify the extent to which a 
corps may often be expanded, we find that 
on several occasions in the Normandy 
Campaign, both the VII and VIII Corps 
operated with six divisions attached. This 
flexibility of organization is ideal for meet- 
ing varying combat conditions. 


Role in Battle 

Looking over Figure 1, one notes a lack 
of service troops. The reason lies in the 
role of the corps on the battlefield. It 
is a tactical unit of execution and maneu- 
ver through which the army commander 
fights the battle. Insofar as administrative 
support is concerned, the corps looks to 
field army to take care of its needs. The 
corps controls service units only when the 
field army cannot exercise adequate con- 
trol. For example, an independent corps 
becomes a self-contained unit, similar to 
the field army, and must operate the supply 
and service installations necessary for its 
administrative support. 

Unless his corps is an independent unit, 
however, the corps commander will assert 
influence upon the administrative support 
system only when it has a direct impact 
upon tactical operations of the corps. In 
this manner the corps is left relatively 
unencumbered with administrative details, 
and can thus turn its full attention to tac- 
tical operations. 

An illustrious British Army officer, Lieu- 
tenent General Sir Dudley Ward, estab- 
lished the proper prospective when he said 
of a corps: 


It is a war headquarters, it is not 
really a peace headquarters. ... The real 
object of the thing is that men shall fight, 
and that men shall fight under the best 
possible fighting conditions. 


In order to assist in accomplishing this, 
let us examine the major corps troop units 
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and see how they are employed by the 
corps commander. 


Corps Engineers 

The engineer combat groups shown in 
Figure 1 are organized as indicated in 
Figure 2. 

The primary combat mission of the corps 
engineer units is no different than that 
of other combat engineers, which is to 
increase the combat power of the corps by 
construction or destruction, emphasizing 
that which facilitates the movement of 
friendly troops and/or impedes that of the 
enemy. In accomplishing this mission it is 
desirable, whenever practicable, to retain 
the engineers under the centralized con- 
trol of corps, rather than attach them to 


other subordinate units. Note that the typ- 


ical corps engineer group has combat 
battalions, and bridging and construction 
units which lend much needed assistance 
throughout the corps zone. These units are 
placed in support of divisions or other 
major subordinate units of the corps as 
the need arises. This provides for more 
efficient employment from the corps stand- 
point and gives corps added flexibility in 
their use. 

The engineer topographic company pro- 
vides map information by preparing 
sketches, drawings, maps, and map sub- 
stitutes; by reproducing existing maps; 
and by distributing maps from all sources. 
It will usually be kept under corps con- 
trol. 

The engineer field maintenance company 
performs field maintenance on engineer 
equipment of the type corps. Like the 
topographic company it usually functions 
directly under the corps engineer. 

There will be times, of course, when 
it will be advisable to attach engineer 
unis to another unit. For example, a di- 
vision engaged in a certain type of delib- 
era's river crossing, a pursuit operation, 
or hen performing independently of the 
cor; s would find it necessary to have con- 
tro! of corps engineers working with them. 


Signal 

The corps signal battalion is the unit 
that provides the nerve center of the 
corps—the communications within the 
headquarters and to the units operating 
directly under corps headquarters. This 
battalion also has the mission of provid- 
ing signal field maintenance, limited sup- 
ply, and photography support to the as- 
signed corps troops only. 

Units attached to corps must furnish 
signal supply and service support them- 
selves or depend upon the field army units 
and installations. The signal battalion, - 
it will be noted from Figure 1, is one of 
those few assigned corps troop units which 





ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL CORPS ENGINEER 
COMBAT GROUP 
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remains permanently with the corps, there 
always being a need for the headquarters 
to communicate regardless of its mission 
and size. 











Military Police 

The military police company is another 
assigned unit and performs the usual Mil- 
itary Police functions for the corps. This 
company’s operations are normally con- 
ducted in the corps rear area. The divi- 
sions have little need for their assistance 
because each division has an organic mil- 
itary police company of its own. Criminal 
investigation activities within the corps 
area are performed by the army criminal 
investigation team supporting the corps. 
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Armored Cavalry Regiment 
The primary role of the armored cavalry 
regiment is to engage in security, recon- 
naissance, and light combat missions. This 
regiment is highly mobile and lightly ar- 
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balanced firepower, excellent mobility, and 
extensive communications, is a good nu- 
cleus about which a highly mobile com- 
bined-arms team or task force may be 
organized. Motorized infantry, self-pro- 
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The 743, M48, M47, or M41 which are shown 


mored; these characteristics primarily de- 
termine its combat role. 

It is the principal ground reconnais- 
sance force of the corps commander, and 
is an extremely versatile unit. The corps 
frequently employs the regiment as an ad- 
vance, fiank, or rear security force. Such 
a covering force role includes performing 
both security and reconnaissance. Usually 
the covering force operates under the con- 
trol of the corps commander. All or a part 
of the regiment, however, may be attached 
to an armored or infantry division as re- 
quired in order to ensure unity of com- 
mand in performance of a common mission. 

This organization, by virtue of its heavy, 


; se eT 
above might be found in the armor group. 
pelled artillery, engineers, and additional 


tanks might be considered for attachment 
in such event. 


Armor Group 

The armor group may have a variable 
number of tank battalions attached to it. 
For our type corps, notice that we indi- 
cate in Figure 1 an armor group of three 
90-mm gun tank battalions. As the occasion 
demands, specialized armored units such 
as flamethrower tanks or mine exploding 
tanks may be attached to the group. 

These nondivisional medium tank batt:l- 
ions are employed by the corps commancer 
as follows: 
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1. Attached to an armored or infantry 
division for a specific mission. 

2. To replace, in either the infantry or 
armored division, a tank battalion that 
has been made ineffective as a result of 
mass destruction weapons. 

3. Attached to the corps armored cav- 
alry regiment when the regiment is organ- 
ized as a special armored task force. 

4, All or a portion of the group retained 
under corps control as corps reserve. 

The armor group may on occasions be 
employed as a unit under corps control 
for short periods of time, rather than be 
attached to another unit. Such employ- 
ment is rare, however, since the group 
must then be reinforced with infantry, ar- 
tillery, and engineers to be effective. More 
often than not we find the battalions of 
this armor group attached to infantry or 
armored divisions uf the corps. 

The commander of the armor group is 
the corps armor officer and as such heads 
up the armor section of corps headquar- 
ters. This makes him both a commander 
and special staff officer which is also true 
of the corps artillery commander. 


Corps Field Artillery 


It is at the corps level that advantage 
is taken of the tremendous combat power 
that exists within the wide range of weap- 
ons which our artillery possesses today. 

Indicated in Figure 1 are some of those 
weapons by type and caliber. The ones not 
shown are in the battalions within the field 
artillery groups. Remembering again that 
we represent here a “type” corps artillery, 
the four field artillery groups include 
battalions equipped with the 155-mm how- 
itzer, 155-mm gun, 8-inch howitzer, or the 
240-mm_ howitzer. 

Corps field artillery runs the gamut in 
size—from the 4.2-inch mortar battalion, 
recently designated an artillery unit in- 
ste::] of infantry, to the Honest John 
roc! et battery, equipped with the 762-mm 
roc’ et. The corps field artillery must be 


emplaced so the bulk of its fires can be 
massed on critical localities. For example, 
this means “weighting the main attack” 
in an offensive situation or in a defensive 
action, so locating the corps artillery that 
the enemy’s attacks are met with a mass 
of fire. 

To render maximum effective support to 
the corps tactical operations, we find the 
corps' field artillery distributed generally 
across the corps zone or sector and en- 
gaged in such missions as general support 
of the corps, reinforcing the fires of 
specific divisional artillery, or a combi- 
nation of these two missions. With the 
exception of the battalions armed with the 
shorter range weapons like the 105-mm 
howitzer, the 4.2-inch mortar and the 4.5- 
inch rocket, corps artillery units remain 
under the centralized control of the corps 
artillery commander and are usually not 
attached to subordinate units. Battalions 
equipped with the short-range weapons 
mentioned here are usually attached to the 
division or other subordinate units for a 
specific operation. Of course, any portion 
of corps field artillery may be attached to 
subordinate units when required, but it 
is preferable to retain the bulk of these 
units under corps artillery control when 
practicable. The added flexibility of being 
able to shift and/or mass fires at the 
corps level is a great advantage. 

The field artillery observation battal- 
ion possesses the necessary survey, flash 
ranging, sound ranging, radar ranging, 
and meteorological equipment and per- 
sonnel to furnish this type of support to 
the field artillery units of the corps, which 
includes locating hostile artillery, regis- 
tering and adjusting fires of friendly ar- 
tillery, conducting and coordinating corps 
artillery survey operations, and provid- 
ing meteorological data to artillery units. 
The battalion operates more efficiently 
under centralized control and, therefore, 
is usually assigned the tactical mission 
of general support. When centralized con- 
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trol is not feasible, the batteries may 
be attached to divisions or task forces. 

The 280-mm gun, a long-range field 
artillery weapon possessing considerable 
mobility, is capable of neutralizing and de- 
stroying targets over a wide area by ac- 
curately delivering atomic as well as 
high-explosive projectiles. Normally, these 
very heavy cannon units are assigned a 
mission of general support of the corps 
and emplaced beyond the range of the en- 
emy’s light and medium artillery. Indi- 
vidual batteries may be attached to task 
forces of division strength or greater. The 
280-mm gun as an exception to the gen- 
eral rule may, as a security measure, be 
held in reserve until such time as the at- 
tack of a suitable target can be achieved 
with maximum surprise. The extensive ca- 
pabilities of this weapon make it a lucra- 
tive target for enemy air and counter- 
battery effort. Decision for its use must 
include consideration of the provision of 
adequate protective and security means. 

The 762-mm rocket battery is capable of 
delivering a variety of warheads at long 
ranges under varying weather conditions. 
This battery is normally assigned a gen- 
eral support or a modified general sup- 
port mission. Corps may either retain the 
battery under corps artillery control or 
attach it to an artillery group or an artil- 
lery battalion, such as the 280-mm gun or 
240-mm howitzer battalion. 


Corps Antiaircraft Artillery 


Of the two antiaircraft artillery groups 
depicted in Figure 1, one is called the 
“automatic weapons” group and the sec- 
ond, the “gun” group. The automatic 
weapons group is primarily equipped with 
40-mm guns and 50-caliber machineguns. 
To this group falls the lot of engaging 
relatively low-flying aircraft. The gun 
group, possessing 75-mm and 90-mm guns, 
is more concerned with the high-flying en- 
emy planes. 

While the corps artillery commander is 
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responsible for the over-all employment 
of corps antiaircraft artillery units, he 
normally assigns the mission of coordinat- 
ing the antiaircraft defense of the corps 
zone to the senior, or otherwise designated 
antiaircraft artillery group commander. 
Antiaircraft artillery units usually are 
employed to protect corps field artillery, 
corps reserves, bridges and crossing sites, 
and other critical installations and _lo- 
calities within the corps area. 

The antiaircraft artillery weapons may 
be employed in a ground support role. Such 
use, however, is predicated on a careful 
consideration of the effect such employ- 
ment will have on their air defense role 
and the relative importance of the two 
type missions. 


In performing these missions the units 
are usually retained under corps artillery 
control. They may, however, be attached 
to divisions or other subordinate units as 
the situation requires. 


Corps General Staff 


Corps has the same five general staff 
sections that exist at other levels of 
command. Although general staff responsi- 
bilities and functions remain the same 
regardless of echelon, we find that cer- 
tain differences will be present at corps, 
depending upon which of the three major 
subdivisions of a corps we are dealing 
with—assigned corps troops, attached 
corps troops, or attached divisions. Gen- 
erally speaking, responsibilities of the 
general staff to assigned corps troops are 
the same as a division’s general staff to 
the assigned units of that division. 

In the G1 field, for example, corps does 
not enter into the operating procedure for 
replacements other than for assigned corps 
troops, except to recommend allocations 
and priorities based principally on coor- 
dination with corps G3. Collection or evac- 
uation of prisoners of war, another Gl 
responsibility, is not usually performed 
by corps for the divisions. Evacuation of 
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selected individuals or categories of pris- 
oners of war from divisions will be under- 
taken by corps, if desired, but the over-all 
responsibility for prisoner of war evacua- 
tion rests with the field army. The corps 
G1 is, as any corps general staff officer, 
charged with the responsibility of assist- 
ing subordinate units in the solution of 
problems within the fields of interest of 
that staff officer. 

The corps G2 has the same functions as 
any other G2. Because of a larger area 
of operations, however, the corps G2 sec- 
tion has more personnel than its divi- 
sional counterpart. The counterintelli- 
gence branch of the corps G2 section, for 
example, is controlled by personnel as- 
signed to the corps. This is not so at divi- 
sion, although at both levels the Counter 
Intelligence Corps detachment is attached, 
rather than assigned. Since corps nor- 
mally interrogates only selected prisoners 
of war, we find that the corps G2 section 
has fewer attached interrogator teams 
than the division. 

The principal difference in the opera- 
tion of the corps G3 section, as compared 
to the division G3 section, is the extent 
to which it plans for future operations. 
At corps, plans must be made for the next 
one or two operations; at division, how- 
ever, planning is usually concerned with 
the current operation. To quote again from 
General Ward of the British Army: 


Remember, corps headquarters is doing 
its business best when it is thinking not 
less than 48 hours ahead. When the corps 
gets into the current battle, then put your 
tin hat on and look for trouble. 


The corps G4 has full general staff re- 
sponsibility for the logistical support of 
ass‘gned corps troops only. He is a co- 
ordinator and expediter of logistical sup- 
por’ for the divisions and attached corps 
troops. Although not directly responsible 
for supply and service to all attached 
trovps, this being an army job, the corps 


G4 will determine supply requirements and 
recommend allocation and priorities of 
items in short supply, as well as any real- 
location of service support necessary to 
ensure accomplishment of the corps mis- 
sion. 


The corps G5 section is manned by an 
augmentation detachment. Like all G5’s, 
his is the general staff responsibility to see 
that civil activities do not interfere with 
tactical operations, at the same time en- 
suring just and reasonable treatment to 
the inhabitants of occupied areas; and 
lastly, to induce a maximum contribution 
by the civil economy to the military effort. 


Conclusion 
To summarize, the corps is a tactical 
unit of varying size and possessing great 
flexibility. Its presence in our organiza- 
tion is due to the need of the field army 
commander for an intermediary head- 
quarters to assist in the control and super- 
vision of the combat elements. The nondi- 
visional units known as corps troops are 
a source of tremendous, flexible combat 
power with which the corps commander 
can influence the action. The administra- 
tive responsibilities of the corps general 
staff vary with respect to each of the three 
major subdivisions of a corps—the as- 
signed corps troops, attached corps troops, 
and the attached divisions. 
General Matthew B. Ridgway stated re- 
cently: 


The role of the corps in the chain of 
command has never been fully appreciated. 
The corps commander is the highest com- 
mander in the military hierarchy who has 
only a tactical responsibility. The divi- 
sion commander has a greater logistical 
responsibility. The concerns of the army 
commander are primarily logistical and 
territorial. The corps commander is al- 
most exclusively concerned with battle tac- 
tics, and above all he must be a fighter, 
a battle leader. 








The Medical Service of the Field Army 
and Atomic Warfare 
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Faculty, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


© in trend of development and perfec- 
tion of weapons employing nuclear energy 
has made quite clear the fact that these 
are essentially casualty-producing agents. 
As such, they are naturally of great inter- 
est to the military surgeon. At the pres- 
ent time the latter has two major responsi- 
bilities in this regard. First, he must be 
sure that the tactician is aware of the ex- 
tent and nature of medical problems to be 
anticipated in the implementation of a 
given plan, and second, he must be pre- 
pared to cope with these medical problems. 
This article is an attempt to develop.a 
basic approach to the latter responsibility. 

The most difficult aspect of a discussion 
involving “tactical atomic warfare” is the 
visualization of the battlefield situation. 
One may have a mental picture of the 
havoc resulting from the detonation of a 
high-yield weapon over a busy military 
port complex such as we knew in World 
War II. On the other hand, it is possible 
to conceive of the other extreme—an ex- 
plosion which injures so few people that 
current organic medical facilities will be 
adequate. Many factors could contribute 
to this reduced effect. Doctrine stresses 
dispersion and passive protection which, 
if practiced, should materially reduce 
casualties. 


The avoidance of built-up areas for in- 
stallation sites should appreciably reduce 
the number of injured from secondary 
missiles. The remaining patients, those 
with burns and ionizing radiation effects, 
do not pose the immediate requirement for 
aid that the wounded do. They are, in 
general, better able to move and care for 
themselves in the initial period after in- 
jury. In the light of this inability to con- 
jure up a clear picture of the magnitude 
of effect of the employment of “tactical 
atomic warfare,’ an assumption must be 
made. Within the limits of this discussion, 
it is adequate to assume, as a minimum, 
that in the field army area this form of 
warfare frequently will produce an im- 
mediate concentration of patients ,of a 
magnitude far beyond those encountered 
in World War II or in Korea. Further, 
these concentrations of patients cannot be 
looked upon as “disasters” in the accepted 
sense of the term, but as normal occur- 
rences, for one may follow upon another 
at close intervals for extended periods. It 
is also relevant to assume that the medi- 
cal requirement posed by the sick and by 
those wounded by “conventional” high-ex- 
plosive missiles will not be less than that 
encountered in World War II or in Korea. 

In examining a system for the provision 
of evacuation and hospitalization in the 
field, it is first necessary to have clearly 
in mind the mission of the Army Medical 
Service of which the system is a part. This 
is basically the conservation of military 
manpower which is accomplished through 
application of the following principles: 
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1. Return the maximum number of sick, 
wounded, and injured personnel to duty. 

2. Return them to duty as soon as pos- 
sible through: 

a. Effective treatment methods. 

b. Effective sorting (triage), treat- 
ment as close to their origin as is feasible, 
distance being here considered in terms of 
time elapsing between discharge from 
medical facility and return to organiza- 
tion. 

3. Return them to duty in optimum 
physical and psychological condition. 

While these principles are applicable to 
the sick, who pose a constant and sizable 
demand on the medical service, we shall 
subsequently confine our discussion to the 
wounded and injured. 

What are the basic activities which must 
be provided for in the system? Depending 
upon the nature and extent of trauma, and 
regardless of other circumstances, an in- 
jured man may require one or more of the 
following procedures to restore him to 
maximum efficiency. These procedures are 
interrelated; for example, resuscitation 
may be useless without further procedures 
of a corrective nature. 

1. No action. 

2. Resuscitation (treatment of shock). 

3. Essential surgery (procedures vary- 
ing from dressing and splinting to liga- 
tion of major vessels). 

4, Definitive surgery, which may be fur- 
ther considered, on the basic of urgency, 


tween injury and the institution of the 
necessary surgical treatment. The patient’s 
position in relation to a medical facility 
must always be considered in terms of this 
factor (evacuation hours) rather than dis- 
tance per se. 

The application of the above five pro- 
cedures may be demonstrated best by 
means of a few nonmilitary examples. 

Let us assume a small town having one 
hospital staffed by one surgeon. A pedes- 
trian is struck by an automobile. A well- 
trained Boy Scout, soon on the scene, real- 
izes that the following three actions must 
be taken: 

1. First aid and/or preparation for 
movement to the hospital. 

2. Movement to the hospital. 

3. Definitive treatment at the hospital. 

In a second situation, five people are 
injured in an automobile accident. Again 
the Boy Scout is present. Here the prob- 
lem of allocation of means arises, and the 
actions to be taken become: 

1. Establish priority for application of 
first aid and/or preparation for movement 
to the hospital. 

2. First aid. 

8. Establish priority for movement. 

4. Movement. 

5. Establish priority for 
treatment. 

6. Definitive treatment. 

In a final situation, five automobile ac- 
cidents occur simultaneously at different 


definitive 


The medical service should be increased in proportion to the need for 
the conservation of manpower. The only alternative is the reduction 
of standards of care which will mean fewer soldiers returned to duty 


in two rough categories: emergency and 
deiayed. 

5. Interposed is the need for movement 
of the patient (evacuation). 

{t is necessary to understand that the 
oninipresent factor is time—the optimum 
ti:ae which can be permitted to elapse be- 


points outside the town. Each results in 
five injured persons. First aid is again 
available at each site. Now a new factor 
is introduced—the inadequacy of the orig- 
inal hospital which requires consideration 
of those in other towns. Under these cir- 
cumstances the required actions become: 
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1. Establishment of priority for first 
aid at each site. 

2. First aid. 

8. Establishment of priority for move- 
ment from each site. 

4. Selection of hospital of destination 
to ensure effective treatment according to 
the need of the individual patient. 

5. Movement. 

6. Establishment of priority for defin- 
itive treatment. 

7. Definitive treatment. 


Field Army Medical Service 


In order to provide the wounded or in- 
jured soldier with the elements of care 
noted above, there exists today an exten- 
sive organization within the field army. 
Ubiquity is a basic characteristic of this 
organization. It is represented wherever 
an appreciable number of soldiers are sta- 
tioned. A second characteristic of the field 
army medical service is the continuous 
nature ,of its operations. Regardless of 
the extent of activity of the troops sup- 
ported, there is. a constant requirement 
for medical service. It is the wide and 
rapid fluctuation in extent of this activity, 
however, which dictates the inherent flexi- 
bility of the system. This flexibility as- 
sumes an importance rarely attached to 
that of other supporting services because 
of the urgency of the need for treatment 
of wounded men. 

The medical service of the field army 
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may be viewed functionally as a radial or- 
ganization—with company aid men at the 
periphery and the evacuation hospitals at 
the center. The radii extend to every sol- 
dier, even though the intervening echelons 
of treatment and evacuation may vary. 
These echelons may vary from none, in the 
case of a man hit by a vehicle in front of 
the evacuation hospital, to those involved 
in handling a soldier wounded at a point 8 
evacuation hours distant from the hos- 
pital. 

In planning the extent and disposition 
of elements to be provided on one of these 
radii of medical service, certain basic fac- 
tors must be considered. These are: rate 
of input of patients; extent of treatment 
required by components of the patient 
population; selectivity; and evacuation 
distance between points of input and defin- 
itive treatment. 

The rate of input has a direct bearing 
on the numbers of medical personnel re- 
quired, and the organization required to 
ensure maximum efficiency from _ the 
standpoint of both treatment and evacua- 
tion. 

The extent of treatment required by 
components of the patient population 
should determine the quality of facilities 
provided, the disposition of facilities with 
regard to evacuation time from point of 
injury, and the requirement for evacua- 
tion means. 

The need for selectivity depends upon 
the relative value of the patient popula- 
tion. For example, combat personnel are 
always urgently needed, and for this 
reason division patients must be carefully 
screened to permit maximum early return 
to duty. Selectivity is also necessary 
when medical means are limited to ensure 
efficient utilization of these means. This 
factor is the basis for determining: 

1. The extent and disposition of sort- 
ing facilities. 

2. The degree of control of evacuation 
(distribution of patients). 
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The evacuation distance from point of 
injury to point of definitive care has a 
bearing on the mode of transportation 
utilized and the need for, and disposition 
of, intermediate holding and treatment 
facilities. 

It may be readily seen that, within a 
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given area, evacuation means and treat- 
ment means are complementary. A defi- 
ciency in one poses an increased require- 
ment for the other. 

Where numbers of patients are intro- 
duced, and an urgency, resulting either 
from the state of the patient or environ- 
mental factors, is also present, certain 
specific actions may be required. As has 
been previously noted, these are: 

1. Evaluation of the patient from the 
standpoint of: 

a. Urgency of need for treatment. 

b. Nature of treatment needed. 

2. Assignment of priorities for each 
patient, based upon previous evaluation, 
to include: 

a. Priority for treatment. 











b. Designation of facility at which 
treatment is to be rendered. 

The extent to which these functions are 
required is proportional to the ratio of 
the medical requirement to the medical 
capability. It should be pointed out that 
this capability must be examined at each 
echelon. For example, 500 empty beds and 
the requisite surgical facilities in the com- 
munications zone are of no value to pa- 
tients in the army service area when evacu- 
ation means are lacking. On the other 
hand, the requirement for forward sur- 
gery is lessened when fast, dependable 
means of evacuation to distant surgical 
facilities are present. 

Now let us come closer to the problem 
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at hand. The “type” organization of the 
medical service in the field army is based 
largely upon the division medical service, 
a pool of hospitals controlled directly by 
the surgeon, and numerous elements or- 
ganized into three medical groups. 

Each medical group in support of a 
corps has three major responsibilities: 
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1. Provision of “division type” medical 
service for corps troops. 

2. Provision of “division type” medical 
service for army troops, in its segment of 
the army service area. 

3. Evacuation of all clearing stations 
to army hospitals and movement of pa- 
tients between hospitals. 

As a rule the group has one battalion 
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organized to carry out each of these func- 
tions. 

It may be seen then that the field army 
medical service is a flexible organization 
designed to extend its functions into all 
parts of the combat zone. In the discus- 
sion which follows it will be apparent that 
“tactical atomic warfare” poses no new 
problem to this service. To repeat a fa- 
miliar phrase, the problems differ only in 
“scope and magnitude.” 











Effect of Atomic Warfare 
The tactical employment of atomic 
weapons emphasizes three facets of an old 
problem. 
1. Numbers of wounded and injured. 
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2. The rapidity of production of these 
patients. 

8. Distribution of patient populations. 

Increased numbers of wounded can be 
handled in one of two ways: first, where 
medical means are limited, by simply de- 
creasing the extent of care afforded each 
patient, and second, by increasing the 
capability of the medical service. 

With regard to the atom bomb, it is the 
rapidity of production of a great number 
of patients which produces the urgency of 
the requirement for medical support. De- 
lay in clearing rubble from a bombed area, 
or in evacuating and repairing matériel, is 
not attended by the extent of loss result- 
ing from delay in providing medical serv- 
ice. The rapidity of production of large 
numbers of patients requires reserve ele- 
ments in the medical service. It is not 
enough to make initial provision for such 
a reserve. The concept of operation must 
include reestablishment of such a reserve 
as soon as possible after it is committed. 
Coupled with the need to anticipate re- 
peated requirements for this reserve is 
the fact that the capability of medical fa- 
cilities expanded on an emergency basis 
deteriorates rapidly after approximately 
72 hours. This requires that the communi- 
eations zone be capable of relieving the 
field army of its excess patients within a 
few days. The reserve in the army medi- 
cal service should be acquired through: 

1. A reserve capacity of each element of 
the medical service, to cover the period 
of peak load during which readjustment 
of operations is being made. 

2. The existence of elements of the medi- 
cal service which are in a reserve status 
or at least readily diverted from their cur- 
rent mission without the disruption of 
normal medical service. 

The improved flexibility and effective- 
ness of atomic weapon delivery systems re- 
quires that the Army Surgeon anticipate 
the sudden appearance of groups of 
wounded at any populated site in the army 
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area. The probability of occurrence of a 
medical requirement may well increase in 
proportion to the distance of the popula- 
tion from the main line of resistance. 
Troop safety requirements should deter 
the enemy from using a high-yield weapon 
on forward elements. 

In spite of dispersion and other passive 
defense measures, rear area logistical in- 
stallations still may constitute remunera- 
tive targets for enemy weapons. The at- 
tractiveness of these installations increases 
in proportion to the size of the element 
they support. Thus planning attention 
should be focused on corps and army serv- 
ice areas and the communications zone. 
In the past these areas have not been com- 
pletely provided with the closely inte- 
grated and flexible field medical organiza- 
tion found in the division. 


Solution 

To return to the first facet of the prob- 
lem, which is increased numbers of pa- 
tients, it is apparent that an intermediate 
solution must be adopted. Manpower is 
our most critical resource, and its im- 
portance continues to increase. As the 
primary factor in the conservation of 
manpower, the medical service should be 
increased in proportion to the need for this 
conservation. A relatively small increase 
in the resources of the field medical serv- 
ice in atomic warfare can result in a hun- 
dredfold saving of lives and retention of 
combat effectiveness. If the desire to in- 
crease the combat to service troop ratio 
denies this augmentation of the medical 
service, the only alternative is the reduc- 
tion of standards of care in situations of 
stress. This reduction of standards will 
materially reduce the percentage of pa- 
tients returned to duty, but it is the price 
which must be paid for such a decision. 

With regard to the rapidity of appear- 
ance of large numbers of patients, two 
solutions are apparent. First, operating 
intallations of the medical organization 


must at all times attempt to retain a re- 
serve of service and facilities which will 


‘permit them to absorb the initial input of 


patients with a minimum disruption of 
function. Second, certain services must 
be held in reserve so that they may be com- 
mitted rapidly to any area in which re- 
quired. These must be reserves in the true 
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sense of the word. To levy on a busy 
evacuation hospital a requirement for mo- 
bile surgical teams for damage control is 
to substantially reduce its capability. 
This hospital, as such, is an integral part 
of the medical support provided by the 
field army when large numbers of wounded 
are generated by the detonation of a 
bomb. It will ultimately receive its share 
of these patients. To extract teams from 
it at this time is to “rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

The wide distribution of possible pa- 
tient populations requires attention to the 
spatial design of the medical organiza- 
tion. Unit medical detachments will of 
necessity be near their units. Area dis- 
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pensaries provided by army must be in 
the vicinity of troop populations. Army 
clearing stations and evacuation hospitals 
should, on the other hand, be carefully lo- 
cated, with respect to evacuation means, 
in such a manner as to provide a “net- 
work” coverage of the area. 

As a flexible reserve force, it is pro- 
posed that something on the order of two 
separate medical battalions be provided. 
These battalions should be organized to 
perform one or more of the following func- 
tions where and for the period required: 

1. Augmentation of existing medical fa- 
cilities. 

2. Augmentation of existing control 
agencies. 

3. Establishment of facilities as and 
where required, to include aid stations, 
clearing stations and holding units, and 
provision of evacuation means. 

4. Establishment and operation of a 
complete treatment and evacuation system 
to the point of hospitalization or evacua- 
tion from field army. 

The control of these battalions is best 
retained by the Army Surgeon. Under 
some circumstances they might be profit- 
ably attached to subordinate commands; 
however, it must be kept in mind that the 
field army medical service is an integrated 
system. Forward echelons are characteris- 
tically dependent upon those to the rear. 
To obtain maximum flexibility in the use 
of evacuation and hospitalization means, 
the authority to allocate these means must 
be centralized. Each patient recovered at 
the site of injury is a potential candidate 
for an evacuation hospital or for evacua- 
tion from the combat zone. His ultimate 
recovery may well depend upon the speed 
and accuracy with which his evacuation is 
directed to the point of ultimate treat- 
ment. It is not enough to provide emer- 
gency care on the spot, nor is the job done 
when the patient is loaded into a heli- 
copter. Sufficient coordination and plan- 
ning must be accomplished to ensure his 
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delivery to that hospital which is best able 
to care for him, whether it be in the com- 
bat zone, communications zone,- or the 
Zone of Interior. Thus regardless of the 
medical means which can be made avail-. 
able at the site of injury, the control and 
coordinating functions of the field army 
surgeon can rarely be dispensed with. 

The headquarters and subordinate units 
should be located with reference to the 
disposition of most vulnerable areas, and 
appropriate units included in damage con- 
trol plans. The interim or “normal” em- 
ployment of elements of the battalion 
should be limited to augmentation mis- 
sions which permit the retention of unit . 
integrity and ability -to respond rapidly to 
movement orders. 

As the medical requirement begins to 
exceed the capability of the field army, the 
latter must resort to two measures: first, 
the utilization of nonmedical personnel for 
the initial recovery and evacuation of pa- 
tients to the first medical installation, and 
second, the evacuation of an increasing 
portion of transportable patients to the 
communications zone. These measures 
have far-reaching effects on combat ef- 
fectiveness which must be anticipated and 
accepted. 


The results of employing nonmedical 
personnel for the evacuation of wounded 
were very aptly described by a British 
military surgeon, Dr. Robert Jackson, in 
1845. He said, in pleading for an adequate 
organic medical service: 


It is dangerous to leave the office of re- 
moving the wounded from under fire to 
the care of their comrades. The eye of 
the soldier, while in action, is supposed to 
be directed to a point in front; and it is 
important that it be constantly directed 
to that point, and steadily fixed on it. It 
is, therefore, wise, even necessary, to pre- 
clude the operation of every cause which 
can furnish a pretext of giving it a lateral 
direction. The feeling of humanity, which 
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prompts the soldier to give assistance to a 
comrade or officer who is wounded, as it 
gives a colorable pretext for turning the 
face from the enemy, commences retro- 
grade, and retrograde commences fear, 
which, once it makes impression, is dif- 
ficultly staid from going on. One firelock 
is withdrawn from the line by the wound 
of the soldier, another by the impulse of 
humanity, and a third perhaps by the in- 
fection of example. This may happen; 
and if it does happen, the battle may be 
lost by the operation of causes which 
might, and which ought to have been pre- 
cluded. 


It is not difficult to transfer these 
thoughts from the rifleman under fire to 
the soldier performing a logistical mis- 
sion in the army service area. 

The inability of the field army to hos- 
pitalize any but nontransportable patients 
in its area compounds its loss of effective- 
ness. Where the army has the capability 
of hospitalizing “short-term” patients, it 
can ensure the rapid return to duty, to 
their original organizations, of these men. 
The soldier is most effective when fighting 
in the organization with which he has 
identified himself. The farther to the rear 
the patient must be evacuated, the longer 
it takes to return him to the front, and 
once in the communications zone, the less 


the likelihood of his rejoining his own 
unit. If the combat effectiveness of a di- 
vision is to be maintained under these cir- 
cumstances, the replacement system must 
compensate not only for the increased loss 
of man-days but for the excessive loss of 
combatwise personnel. 


Summary 

In summary, it is proposed that the med- 
ical service of the field army in “tactical 
atomic warfare” be considered with the 
following points in mind: 

1. The organization of the field army 
medical service is basically designed to 
provide care for widely fluctuating num- 
bers of patients throughout the field army 
area. 

2. “Tactical atomic warfare” requires 
that even greater flexibility of this or- 
ganization be attained through: 

a. Provision of reserve elements. 

b. Reorientation of the spatial dispo- 
sition of medical facilities in the corps and 
army service area. 

ce. Greater flexibility of evacuation 
policy to permit early recovery of reserve 
means once committed. 

3. The effective function of the field 
army medical service in “tactical atomic 
warfare” is to a tremendous extent de- 
pendent upon the capability of that of the 
communications zone. 





No matter what kind of a war we might have to fight and no matter what 
might happen in its early phases, you can be certain that the major combat 
burden would fall upon our ground troops and the ultimate decision would be 
obtained by soldiers on the ground. As long as man lives on the land, and 
depends upon the land for his sustenance, final victory in any conflict will be 


on the ground. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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i have devoted much of 
their time and talent to the creation of a 
well-rounded and awesome military po- 
tential. Especially in recent years the 
United States has concentrated on the crea- 
tion and development of superweapons, in 
particular the fission weapon or atom 
bomb, and the fusion or thermonuclear 
weapon, commonly known as the hydrogen 
bomb. The present arms race has not dis- 
missed the importance of conventional 
weapons, for now, as in the past, strenuous 
efforts are being made to improve the 
quality and capacities of such weapons. 

Imagination is appalled by the capabil- 
ities of the new weapons. The human mind 
ean scarcely grasp the enormity of their 
destructive powers. Simply stated, the area 
of mortal danger is extremely vast, for 
these are obliterating weapons of massive 
power. With them, even if employed in 
rather limited quantity, all human life can 
be destroyed. 

The difference in terms of destructive- 
ness is stated in terms of kilo or 1,000 tons 
of TNT equivalent for fission weapons 
and in mega or million tons for fusion 
weapons. 

Thermonuclear weapons are, in fact, a 


new kind of weapon with a new kind of 
power capable not only of destroying all 
life within a very broad range—as large 
as the state of Maryland, for example, 
with one bomb, but also of supplying ad- 
verse radioactive effect on human genetics 
among those fortunate, or unfortunate, 
enough to be counted as survivors. 


“Family of Weapons” 


The superweapons are referred to as a 
“family of weapons.” They differ as to 
form, as to the type of energy used, and 
in size. Thus they can be adapted to dif- 
ferent purposes. 


Such diversification calls for the es- 
tablishment of policy as to occasions for 
use, and also highlights the need for 
means to effect delivery of the weapon. 
It also calls for direct contact between 
United States scientists who have pro- 
duced and who are now producing the new 
weapons, the military establishments which 
may be called upon to deliver them, and 
the highest formulators of public policy. 


The need for smooth and continued di- 
rect contact between the scientist and the 
military man, based on cooperation rather 
than command, and without the sterility 
of impeding security procedures, has been 
much discussed. Without such amicable and 
cooperative contact there is a continuing 
fear that the potentialities of some weap- 
ons may be ignored, the potentialities of 
other weapons exaggerated, and general 
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misapprehensions as to respective respon- 
sibilities. 

Few persons now doubt. that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union pos- 
sess varying quantities and types of super- 
weapons and methods of delivery. The Brit- 
ish also possess the atom bomb, and have 
gone a considerable distance toward the 
development of their own hydrogen bomb. 

A thermonuclear device was set off by 
the United States at Eniwetok Atoll in 
1952. Although some well-informed per- 
sons once believed that it would be impos- 
sible for the Soviets to explode a thermo- 
nuclear weapon before 1957 or 1958, we 
are now aware that they were able to ac- 
complish this objective in 1953, and were 
successful in exploding another in Novem- 
ber 1955. 

The Soviet’s capability in superweapons 
emphasizes the fundamental fact that to- 
day the pure scientist and the technologist 
are major factors in any kind of military 
development. The quality of fundamental 
science, possibly even more than the state 
of technology, in any country will in large 
part determine the quality of weapons de- 
velopment, and will directly condition a 
nation’s military strength. 


No Monopoly 
We in America, although entitled to be 
proud of the work of our scientists and of 
our technologists, should be thoroughly 
aware that the United States possesses no 


top of the scientific and technical world, 
and their weapons research and develop- 
ment were unparalleled. Our free enter- 
prise system and coordinated individual 
initiative had produced topnotch results. 
Thus it has come as a surprise to many to 
observe that a totalitarian system of gov- 
ernment could engage in scientific inquiry 
and weapons research and development, 
and could bring its product to a stage so 
high as to challenge seriously the lead of 
the free countries. At the same time the 
Soviets also have whittled away the one- 
time American monopoly of production 
brains in defense industries. 

Evaluation of respective positions is 
difficult, particularly for one who must 
depend upon public information for his 
evidence. However, in view of the hercu- 
lean efforts of the Soviets to train scien- 
tists and technologists, particularly in 
the area of military research and weapons 
development, and because of the weapons 
which they now possess, it is probably 
neither wise nor safe to assume that any 
country has a very large lead over any 
other in the area of superweapons. 


Reducing America’s Mastery 
Thus in a decade plus a few years, and 
not through espionage but rather through 
coordinated scientific achievement, the So- 
viets are slowly reducing America’s ex- 
clusive mastery over superweapons to 
something which shortly, it may be pre- 


If American leadership in weapons development continues favorably, 
and the deterrent theory is truly effective, the world will have suffi- 
cient time to realize that nuclear war is and will continue to be obsolete 


monopoly in these areas of human en- 
deavor. The British, Germans, Austrians, 
French, Italians, and the Soviets also have 
turned out talented and superior scientists 
and technologists. 

At one time the United States and the 
free world were firmly entrenched at the 


dicted, will closely resemble a stalemate. 
United States efforts to redress such a 
stalemate through the development of even 
more powerful weapons, in itself and taken 
alone, would seem to have little likeli- 
hood of advancing the national interest, 
for use of existing superweapons of the 
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thermonuclear variety already seems to 
spell codeath for all mortals. However, and 
despite this, the United States is obliged 
to perfect even more powerful superweap- 
ons and methods of delivery. 


* Let us not forget that mere possession 
of the superweapons has not been the sole 
concern of those who have the power to 
control events. United States military de- 
velopment has taken many other paths, 
and not all have been directed toward fa- 
cilitating the creation and development of 
superweapons. Thus plans for the delivery 
of existing bombs have required the best 
efforts of our scientists, technologists, 
military personnel, and top policy formu- 
lators. Military development has been pur- 
sued with great skill, ingenuity, and devo- 
tion, often without public understanding 
and support, in such areas as: jet air- 
craft, both land and sea based; atomic- 
powered submarines; airbases within short 
flying time from target areas; rockets; 
earth satellites; electronic computors, 
such as UNIVAC (which are needed be- 
fore precise weapons specifications can be 
determined); defensive techniques (in- 
cluding warning systems such as the Dis- 
tant Early Warning Line, being nearest 
the polar regions, the McGil! Line in cen- 
tral Canada, and the Pine Line along the 
American-Canadian boundary); and au- 
tomatic communications systems; to say 
nothing of the mounting of an adequate 
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civil defense program and the development 
of a strong and flourishing scientific man- 
power pool. Conventional weapons have 
been much simplified and perfected in 
many ways. 

Even though military bases are equipped 
with radar detection units and electro- 
magnetic eyes, it is likely that at the 
present time offense has outdistanced de- 
fense. With science and technology at 
work, serious efforts are being made to 
reduce the imbalance. 


Federal Expenditures 

Throughout, it will be observed that if 
the United States will retain leadership 
in military development, she must secure 
the very best efforts of men of science 
and technology. Military research and 
weapons development recently have been 
regarded as a proper subject of large fed- 
eral expenditures. Since 1953 the national 
government has budgeted each year over 2 
billion dollars for research and develop- 
ment, and of these sums at least 85 per- 
cent has been devoted to military purposes. 
Large amounts also are being expended by 
industry for similar purposes. However, 
and by comparison, in 1944-45 the sum of 
$2,629,000,000 was so budgeted, and the 
1944-45 dollar had a larger purchasing 
power. 

The Soviets have long made it a matter 
of official policy to insist on the devel- 
opment of a large scientific and techno- 
logical working force. Stalin speaking be- 
fore the Student Youth Organization 
(Komsomol) in 1928 said: 


To master science, to forge new cadres 
of Bolsheviks—specialists in all branches 
of science, to study, study, study in the 
stubbornest fashion—that is the present 
task, a crusade of revolutionary youth into 
science—that comrades, is what we need 
now. 


In the United States it has been sug- 
gested by the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission of the Engineers Joint Council that 
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industry alone needs 30,000 new engineers 
yearly, with that number enlarged to 40,- 
000 in the event of a serious national emer- 
gency. American engineering schools grad- 
uated approximately 28,000 persons in 
1952, 19,000 in 1958, and 17,000 in 1954. 
In comparison it has been estimated that 
the Soviet Union’s 33 universities and 
887 higher educational schools train nat- 
ural scientists and technicians at the rate 
of about 100,000 a year, of whom approx- 
imately 50,000 are engineers. Recent fig- 
ures disclose that between 1928 and 1954, 
682,000 engineers were turned out in the 
Soviet Union, while at the same time but 
480,000 were trained in the United States. 
During the same period the Soviets grad- 
uated 320,000 in the field of medicine while 
the United States graduated 148,000. 


Shortages 
Not only from the viewpoint of defense 
and weapons technology, but also because 
of the increased tempo of our industries, 


it appears that the shortage in the United 
States of pure scientists and technologists 
is not only serious but critical. 

After pointing out that 60 percent of 
the Soviet graduates in 1954 were in the 
area of science, and at that same time only 
8 percent of American graduates were in 
this area, Dr. Thomas H. Johnson, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s director of 
research has stated: “If this trend were to 
continue for long, it would mean that com- 
munism would gain military supremacy 
over democracy.” Mr. Lewis L. Strauss of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has com- 
mented that we in America are in danger 
of losing the cold war in the classrooms. 


The Future 


What of the future? Clearly America 
will have to encourage the development of 
pure scientists and technologists and the 
maintenance of conditions favorable to 
fr-edom of inquiry in their respective com- 
petences. Especially is it mandatory that 
there be no sacrifice of men and women of 


science as scapegoats by unscrupulous pol- 
iticians because of differing scientific or 
political judgments. Measures designed to 
minimize thought control and to improve 
morale must be pursued affirmatively. 

Further, while stressing research and 
development in offensive weapons, still 
even greater attention must be given to 
the development of effective defensive 
weapons and procedures. Retaliation, no 
matter how effective, is not enough, and 
this despite the fact that the United 
States has the capability of delivering 
a full-scale nuclear attack with hydrogen 
bombs upon short notice. 

The paradox of military development in 
the world today is that things are so bad 
that they are somewhat better, for the 
superweapons can affect the decentralized 
and dispersed nation as adversely as the 
concentrated nation. This has led to the 
doctrine in the United States and allied 
states of nuclear deterrents to big wars. 
It has no application to small contests of 
force, typically referred to as the brush 
fire type of engagement. 


Deterrent Theory 


The deterrent theory has been described 
by Sir Winston Churchill, John von Neu- 
mann of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
General Curtis E. LeMay of the Strategic 
Air Command, and such scientists as Van- 
nevar Bush, James Killian and A. G. Hill 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and others, and is standard doc- 
trine of the Strategic Air Command. The 
theory is simple, namely, that no country 
earn afford to launch an attack with nu- 
clear weapons because retaliation would 
be comparatively instantaneous and too 
damaging. It has a corollary in the area 
of political alliances. Small states, confi- 
dent of the military power of the senior 
member of the alliance, cannot readily be 
deterred from adhering to their engage- 
ments by threats of other nuclear powers. 
Meanwhile, military men of the free coun- 
tries are constantly apprehensive lest mis- 
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takes or blunders unintentionally trigger 
off an aggressor attack, or, what is worse, 
only appear to be such an attack, which 
would make retaliation the sole alterna- 
tive. 


Conclusions 


It appears that the United States has 
planned her weapons development with 
skill, and has assured the means for both 
nuclear and conventional warfare. While 
the potential of the Soviet Union has in- 
creased more rapidly than that of the 
United States since 1950, the American 
position is still one of superiority, albeit 
a diminishing one. Weapons are but the 
end product. Such questions as moral con- 
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siderations, superiority in scientific and 
technological manpower, sound organiza- 
tional devices, an effective mobilization 
basis, and wealth in natural and economic 
resources would appear to be of greater 
import if the deterrent theory is to con- 
tinue to be given a chance to prove that 
it can be effective. 

If American leadership in weapons de- 
velopment continues favorably, and if the 
deterrent theory is truly effective, then 
the world will be provided with enough 
time to realize that nuclear war is and 
will continue to be obsolete. Strength in 
weapons will be obliged to prove that the 
alternatives, in the final analysis, are co- 
existence or codeath. 





For several years, public attention has been monopolized by the dangers 


of an all-out thermonuclear war, even while we have been confronted by the fact 
of several nonatomic wars and the threat of several others. This preoccupation 
with a thermonuclear holocaust has somewhat clouded understanding of the 
tasks of the Army. 


Our Armed Forces have to be ready to defend the interests of the United 
States under two conditions: all-out war with atomic and hydrogen weapons; 
and peripheral wars designed to nibble away one by one the non-Communist 
countries around the Communist borders, until the balance of space, people, and 
resources is heavily against us. 


It becomes increasingly unlikely that any government will deliberately em- 
bark upon a course of action calculated to bring on a thermonuclear war, because 
it is more and more apparent that such a war would be a mutually suicidal action 
from which no true victor could emerge. 


On the other hand, there are many inducements to the Communists to 
grab for undefended assets and resources around the fringes of their empire. 
There is increasing danger of these marginal aggressions eating away at the 
borders of the free world. 


And when we examine the possible scenes of such aggressions, it is apparent 
that in most of them, if the United States becomes involved, the ground troops 
must bear the heaviest burden for the United States forces. 


As to the all-out thermonuclear war, our major deterrent is certainly the 
Strategic Air Command and the sure knowledge that in such a war there can be 
no victory worth the price. 

General Williston B. Palmer 





EVOLUTIONARY CHANGES 
TO ARTILLERY TACTICS 


Lieutenant Colonel Orville L. Tobiason, Artillery 
Faculty, The Artillery and Guided Missile School 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


, advent of the atomic era, and 
particularly the development of field ar- 
tillery atomic delivery means rapidly re- 
sponsive to the call of the tactical com- 
manders, demands that our standard 
tactical concepts and organizations be ex- 
amined to determine their adequacy to 
meet these changed conditions. Such anal- 
yses immediately reveal that certain 
changes are undoubtedly necessary if we 
are to retain the capability of staying on 
the battlefield with the enemy. These 
changes will not represent radical depar- 
tures from current tactical and organiza- 
tional concepts but rather will be the re- 
sult of evolution to match technological 
advances which will occur from time to 
time during the coming years. 

First, and foremost, greater dispersion 
of all elements on the battlefield is dic- 
tated. Second, atomic firepower brings to 
the combat zone an awesome fire support 
potential never heretofore used on a bat- 


tlefield in ground combat. At the same 
time, it is considered to be merely an 
extension of our high explosive fire sup- 
port capability and in that regard offers 
us a more lethal weapon than we presently 
possess. Next, flexibility of organization 
and maneuver to meet changing situations 
becomes a must in any atomic or nonatomic 
war in which we engage. Lastly, the artil- 
lery is fully cognizant of the fact that 
organization and tactics of the supported 
arms will provide the deciding factor as 
to what the artillery will be capable of . 
accomplishing in any future war. 


With these thoughts in mind, let us ex- 
amine the role of artillery in combat and 
determine the over-all impact of atomic 
conflict on that role. 


Basically, the mission of field artillery 
will be quite similar regardless of whether 
an atomic or nonatomic war is fought. 
Briefly, the artillery mission in either type 
war can be stated as follows: 


Field artillery must possess the capa- 
bility of delivering accurate and timely 
fires with appropriate caliber and ammu- 
nition under all conditions of visibility, 
weather, and terrain, with or without ad- 
justment. 


The development of field artillery atomic delivery means demands that 
an evolutionary process be instituted to integrate new developments 
an! capabilities with our proved tactical concepts and organizations 
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Current artillery organizations are de- 
signed to provide support to the field army. 
This means that the factors of range of 
weapons and caliber have been developed 
to fit the requirements of both direct and 
general support artillery and provide the 
balance and level of fire support required 
throughout .the width and depth of the 
field army area. 


Artillery Support Requirements 


In a nonatomic war the tactics developed 
for the employment of field artillery 
units have followed in logical sequence 
the evolution of the supported forces’ tac- 
tics. The development of future artillery 
tactics for an atomic war must, in a like 
manner, be consistent with those tactics 
evolved for the supported force. From the 
artillery standpoint these tactical concepts 
need not be revolutionary in nature since 
the mission of the artillery will be rela- 
tively unchanged. In either type of war 
the force commander must form a base 
of fire and utilize this base adequately in 
conducting operations employing the “time 
honored” principles of fire and maneuver. 

The principles of providing supporting 
fires to infantry and armored units will 
not change in the advent of atomic war. 
Both direct and general support artillery 
will continue to be required; direct sup- 
port to provide the basic close fire sup- 
port means to the supported commander, 
and general support to provide the senior 
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commander a capability of influencing the 
course of action and furnishing reinforc- 
ing fires to those units who require addi- 
tional artillery support in the accomplish- 
ment of their missions. The question as 
to the amount and type of direct and gen- 
eral support artillery required in an 
atomic war has been discussed at great 
length since the acceptance of the atom 
bomb as a tactical weapon. 

One school of thought which is preva- 
lent today argues that the use of atomic 
weapons on the battlefield will do away 
with massed artillery fires. There is no 
doubt that there will be many targets, lo- 
cated within the enemy’s position, that 
may be attacked more profitably and ef- 
fectively with atomic weapons than with 
massed artillery fires. Many analysts 
agree, however, that there still remains 
a requirement to attain the same level 
of massed conventional direct support 
fires in the contact zone that has been 
furnished in the past. 


The contact zone is considered to be that . 


area immediately forward of friendly po- 
sitions and is an area in which atomic 
weapons cannot normally be employed 
without exposing friendly forces to their 
effects. Atomic weapons can be employed 
within certain portions of this area if 
friendly forces have been afforded an op- 
portunity to protect themselves. It is an- 
ticipated, however, that a great percent- 
age of available atomic weapons will be 
used against targets of opportunity, fleet- 
ing in nature; such utilization may not 
provide friendly troops with appropriate 
time to assume an adequate protective 
posture. Since it is extremely important 
that our atomic firepower potential be 
employed against targets of opportunity, 
and that in such circumstances friendly 
forces may be in unwarned and exposed 
positions, stringent safety criteria must 
necessarily be observed. 

Certain trends in proposed organiza- 
tional and tactical concepts envision the 
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use of compact, integrated, self-sustaining 
battle groups fighting relatively independ- 
ent battles. These combat groups are 
envisaged as being widely dispersed, gen- 
erally in a uniform distribution, through- 
out the battle area so as to reduce the 
vulnerability of the over-all force to 
atomic attack. 

This concept initially appears to satisfy 
the requirement for our forces to “live on 
the battlefield” insofar as destruction from 
atomic weapons is concerned. Providing 
the enemy does not employ atomic weap- 
ons whose effects would encompass more 
than one such combat formation, the in- 
tegrity of the force as a whole would re- 
main relatively combat effective even with 
a loss of one or two such groups. 

In analyzing troop dispositions in such 
a tactical posture on the battlefield, it ap- 
pears that considerable areas in the gen- 
eral zone of contact are easily accessible 
to infiltration and/or multiple penetration 
by enemy forces. If an aggressive enemy 
is afforded such an opportunity, he could 
accurately locate several dispersed units 
and render these combat groups ineffec- 
tive by employing multiple atomic weap- 
ons. 


Dispersion of Artillery 

The natural question then appears to 
be, “Is the dispersed combat group forma- 
tion as invulnerable to atomic disaster 
as our present. tactical dispositions, 
wherein we can restrict wholesale infil- 
tration of our forward areas?” This ques- 
tion is of prime importance to the entire 
force as well as to the artillery, and 
it might be interesting to note what ef- 
fect the tactical posture of the supported 
force will have on the field artillery mis- 
sion and the artillery’s capability to per- 
form its support mission. Some of the 
more apparent problems that confront the 
field artillery in providing support to the 
dispersed formation concept must be con- 
sidered 


The question of dispersion of field ar- 
tillery units in itself is not a new subject 
since dispersion has been advocated in 
previous wars in order to prevent a great 
number of casualties from a_ single 
weapon. Dispersion applies equally to in- 
dividuals, small units, and large units; 
by individuals it is still fundamental and 
applies to all forces on the battlefield, com- 
bat and service troops alike. The degree 
to which dispersion may be practiced by 
small and large units will vary, however, 
with the situation and type of operation 
being conducted. Basically, the actual 
amount of dispersion in distance between 
field artillery units must depend on the 
mission assigned the unit, the means em- 
ployed in maintaining control of subordi- 
nate units, and contact with adjacent and 
higher headquarters, coupled with the re- 
quirement for integrated defense and se- 
curity of unit installations. 

Dispersion, judiciously tempered by the 
necessity for unit cohesion and coordi- 
nated action, is the keynote. In any sit- 
uation our supporting fires must be avail- 
able at the time and place needed and in 
the required amounts. Dispersion of the 
direct support field artillery will largely 
be dependent on the actual location of the 
supported force, since field artillery units 
must be positioned where they can best 
accomplish their mission. In supporting 
the dispersed combat group concept, di- 
rect support artillery elements will usu- 
ally be separated by at least several thou- 
sand yards. 


General support artillery must also be 
positioned where it can best accomplish 
its mission. In view of their requirement 
to provide support to units employed on 
greater frontages and depths than hereto- 
fore, it would appear that general sup- 
port artillery units will be positioned 
generally in a dispersed array, with rel- 
atively large distances between units. The 
problem of dispersion within a field ar- 
tillery unit, both direct and general sup- 
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port, is concerned primarily with defense 
against infiltration, guerrilla activity, air 
attack, artillery, and atomic weapons. 
Each of these factors must be weighed in 
arriving at what is considered to be a 
proper balance in dispersion with regard 
to the capability of the enemy to employ 
any or all of the above means at any par- 
ticular time. 


Level of Artillery Fire Support 


The reduction in the level of artillery 
fire support occasioned by a tactical con- 
cept visualizing widely dispersed forma- 
tions is a serious problem to the force 
commander since the attainment of ascend- 
ancy over the hostile artillery will, in 
most instances, be exceedingly difficult to 
attain. In the past it has been axiomatic 
that friendly artillery gain this ascend- 
ancy over the hostile artillery to ensure 
that supported forces can maneuver in 
the battle zone without accepting the risk 
of prohibitive losses. 

If the field army were to be deployed in 
accordance with the dispersed formation 
concept, it is questionable that the re- 
quired superiority could be gained over 
enemy artillery since it is entirely possi- 
ble that in any future war, atomic or non- 
atomic, the number of United States ar- 
tillery weapons may not match those of 
the enemy. Even though this differential 
can be overcome to some extent by the use 
of superior fire techniques, improved 
weapon accuracy, ammunition possessing 
greater lethality, increased rates of fire, 
and weapons posscssing greater tactical 
mobility, the required ascendancy still 
might not be attained. 

The reasons for the reduction in the 
level of support are easily seen, for in 
providing artillery support to isolated 
battle groups dispersed thousands of yards 
from one another, the width and depth of 
the division, corps, and field army in- 
creases to the extent that range of ar- 
tillery weapons alone precludes artillery 
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units from providing the same level of 
fire support they are presently capable 
of generating under current nonatomic 
tactical situations. In concert with the 
difficulty encountered due to the range 
limitation of current weapons in support 
of the proposed combat group formations, 
additional problems are inherent in ful- 
filling survey, control, communications, 
and security requirements. 

In providing fire support to the dis- 
persed concept, the problem of security 
of artillery units is of greater magnitude 
than in the past. Field artillery units will 
probably be subjected to continual harass- 
ment and quite possibly to heavy ground 
attack from enemy forces that are rela- 
tively free to infiltrate forward positions. 
There are many historical examples of 
artillery units defending themselves from 
heavy ground attack and current artil- 
lery organizations are, in fact, designed 
to give themselves the capability of de- 
fense against ground attack. 

However, when an artillery unit is re- 
quired to defend itself against an attack 
by enemy infantry and/or armor, its pri- 
mary mission of providing continuous 
fires to the supported forces will be seri- 
ously curtailed, if not altogether prohib- 
ited. The problem that immediately pre- 
sents itself in providing continuous fire 
support to farflung combat group forma- 
tions is whether to provide the artillery 
with organic security elements which 
would be capable of defending the unit 
from heavy ground attack, or rely on in- 
fantry protection. 

In arriving at the cheapest “security” 
solution (manpowerwise), some thought 
has been given to emplacing the direct 
support artillery elements within the sup- 
ported infantry perimeters. Although this 
solution appears to solve the security 
problem of artillery in the atomic era, 
some of the disadvantages of such a con- 
cept become readily apparent. One is the 
problem of diversified position areas, 
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where the infantry requires commanding 
terrain while the artillery occupies po- 
sitions in defilade. Further, the minimum 
range of the direct support artillery po- 
sitioned within infantry perimeters would 
preclude providing close-in supporting 
fires throughout the battle position. 

In keeping with the artillery mission of 
providing accurate and timely fires to the 
supported forces, artillery elements must 
be able to position themselves where they 
can best accomplish their mission. In so 
doing, the cheapest solution of providing 
security to the artillery may have to be 
abandoned in aro of a more expensive, 
yet more compatible one. Manpowerwise, 
the addition of organic security elements 
to artillery units would be costly, and 
based on the Army’s austere strength ceil- 
ings, this solution may be unacceptable. 

The remaining solution for providing 
security to artillery units appears to be 
essentially the method in operation to- 
day. In this method artillery units are 
provided a limited capability of self-pro- 
tection; the bulk of protection or security 
is gained from the general positioning of 
infantry units in the forward battle areas 
in order to deny the enemy a mass infil- 
tration capability and the resulting har- 
assment of artillery units. 


Centralized Control 


Organizationally, artillery has main- 
tained control of artillery units at the 
highest level consistent with its capabil- 
ities, the foreseeable mission, and the sit- 
uation. Thus organized, it provides the 
force commander a highly flexible and 
potent means of influencing the action, 
with fire support means capable of being 
shifted almost instantly from one critical 
area of the battlefield to another. This 
need for centralized control will not 


_ change with the advent of an atomic war. 


The field artillery, however, will be 
unable to maintain the same level of cen- 
tralized control when supporting the dis- 


persed formation concept because of the 
increased problems in providing the con- 
trol facilities of communications, survey, 
and liaison. A continuation and further 
extension of current organizational doc- 
trine would permit the artillery to op- 
erate more efficiently either as part of a 
larger force or independently. 


Mobility 

In the past, field artillery develop- 
ment has coincided with that of the sup- 
ported forces. Where cross-country mo- 
bility has been required in support of 
armor, the artillery has been mounted in 
tracked vehicles which possessed the same 
mobility as the tank; in the infantry di- 
vision, artillery possessed better than 
equal mobility with the basic combat ele- 
ments. In an atomic war the same basic 
precept still holds, and the artillery must 
possess the same or better mobility than 
the supported force. Future requirements 
for greater ground and air mobility of 
field artillery is recognized. In keeping 
pace with the supported forces’ mobility, 
field artillery must be designed to be air 
transported and still maintain high 
ground mobility. These two requirements 
are somewhat divergent and in order to 
strike a happy medium successfully, con- 
siderable progress in future weapons de- 
velopment is in order. 


Summary 


In summarizing the major differences 
of nonatomic and atomic tactics from the 
viewpoint of fire support requirements 
and artillery organization, the following 
facts become evident. First, the mission 
of the artillery remains unchanged. In 
accomplishing this mission, however, the 
artillery may be confronted with greater 
requirements in providing support to an 
atomic force than to a nonatomic force 
dependent upon changes in the method of 
employment of the supported force. Sec- 
ond, artillery units must be organized 
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and equipped to operate either as part of 
a larger force or independently; in either 
instance the artillery should continue to 
be retained under the highest control con- 
sistent with the mission and situation. 
Third, in an atomic war there still re- 
mains a requirement for massed non- 
atomic artillery fires to be delivered on 
close-in targets and on those targets 
which by size, type, or composition are 
not appropriate for atomic attack. Fourth, 
artillery units must possess greater mo- 
bility and maneuverability if engaged in 
an atomic war to ensure attainment of 
the highest possible level of conventional 
fire support in the event tactical concepts 
dictate widely dispersed formations. Fifth, 
the security of artillery units in an atomic 
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war is of prime importance to the sup- 
ported force commander. Security may be 
provided artillery by attachment of in- 
fantry units to the artillery, or by infan- 
try units controlling the ground in the 
forward areas, thereby preventing mass 
infiltration and subsequent harassment of 
artillery units. 

Present operational and organizational 
concepts were developed on sound prin- 
ciples and have been tested on the best 
“terrain board” that has ever been avail- 
able—the battlefield. With the advent of 
the atomic era an orderly evolutionary 
process must be oo to integrate 
new developments and capabilities with 
our proved tactical and organizational 
concepts. 
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SACLANT 
NATO’S ATLANTIC PARTNER 


Lieutenant Colonel Philip A. Wyman, General Staff 
G2 Division, Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


I, NORFOLK, Virginia, near the Armed 
Forces Staff College, is situated one of 
the most important nerve centers of the 
military forces of the free world. Here, 
in a 2-story, red brick converted hospital, 
is the headquarters of the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT), the 
only major North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) headquarters on Ameri- 
can soil. Here, an international, interserv- 
ice military staff plans for the defense of 
the Atlantic area. 

The man who commands the Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic is Admiral Jerauld Wright, 
57-year-old son of a United States Army 
General. Admiral Wright served as naval 
aide for Presidents Coolidge and Hoover, 
and early in World War II was a member 
of General Eisenhower’s staff. He was 
one of a small group of officers who, with 
General Mark W. Clark, paddled ashore 
from a submarine to negotiate with the 
French in North Africa prior to the Al- 
lied landings there in 1942. Not long after 
that, acting in temporary command of the 
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British submarine Seraph, he spirited 
General Henri Giraud out of occupied 
France. 


History of NATO 


In order to put SACLANT in proper 
perspective and to appreciate how it fits 
into the defense of the free world, it is 
necessary to consider briefly something of 
its history and its relationship to other 
organizations. 

In 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed by 12 sovereign nations—Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The treaty created NATO 
to provide effective collective security for 
the signatories. Under terms of the treaty 
an attack on one NATO nation is consid- 
ered an attack on all. 

In 1952 Greece and Turkey joined the 
alliance. In May 1955 West Germany be- 
came the fifteenth member of NATO. 

In April 1952 SACLANT was estab- 
lished with headquarters at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. The 140 international officers of 
SACLANT’s staff come from eight NATO 
nations bordering the Atlantic—Canada, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 


commander of the North Atlantic 
area. Plans for defense of the Atlantic area are formulated here at 
tis important nerve center of the military forces of the free world 
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SACLANT’s command covers a stagger- 
ing area: more than 12 million square 
miles of ocean extending all the way from 
the Tropic of Cancer, just north of Cuba, 
to the North Pole, and from the eastern 
shores of North America to the coast of 
Europe. 


Organization Within NATO 

The top policy-making body in NATO is 
civilian and is known as the North Atlan- 
tic Council. Each member nation is rep- 
resented on the North Atlantic Council. 
Usually foreign ministers, defense min- 
isters, and finance ministers are included 
in each government’s delegation; these 
cabinet members meet together two or 
three times a year at the Palais de Chail- 
lot in Paris. 

SACLANT is responsible to the North 
Atlantic Council through the Military 
Committee, which consists of one chief of 
staff or a special representative from 
each NATO nation. The Military Com- 
mittee operates more directly through its 
executive agency—the Standing Group, 
consisting of representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Standing Group has a con- 
tinuously operating headquarters in the 
Pentagon in Washington. SACLANT is 
the commander of all NATO forces in the 
North Atlantic area, ground, air, and 
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graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1942. During World War II he 
served in Italy with the 88th Infantry 
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as an instructor for a 4-year period. He 
was with the Office of the Assistant Chief 
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tillery Battalion, and later served as 
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Course of the Command and General Staff 
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Army member of the Intelligence Division 
of the Supreme Allied Commander At- 
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naval. NATO has two other major com- 
mands and one planning group on an 
equal level with the Allied Command At- 
lantic—the Allied Command Europe, the 
Channel Command, and the Canada- 
United States Regional Planning Group. 


NATO’s Military Tasks 

NATO has three primary military 
tasks: 

1. The defense of Europe—General 
Gruenther’s task as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe (SACEUR). 

2. The defense of the North American 
Continent—a joint United States-Cana- 
dian responsibility. 

38. The defense of the Atlantic area, 
that is, keeping open the vital lifeline 
linking North America and Europe—Ad- 
miral Wright’s task as SACLANT. 

Each of these tasks is of equal impor- 
tance. 


The Soviet Threat 

Today, the Soviet Union and her Euro- 
pean satellites have 6 million men under 
arms, and their combined industrial ca- 
pacity is capable of supporting these 
forces with the most modern of arms and 
equipment. Soviet industrial production is 
expanding steadily and, in addition to hav- 
ing mastered the production of nuclear 
weapons, her technicians are, according 
to Soviet leaders, well on the way to pro- 
ducing the Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
sile and other advanced weapons of de- 
struction. 

Now let us see how the Soviets are like- 
ly to employ their enormous and well- 
equipped forces. Considering ground 
forces, today they have some 2.5 to 3 mil- 
lion men organized into about 175 divisions 
which have just undergone a very exten- 
sive modernization; they are highly mech- 
anized and enjoy tremendous firepower. 
This force is supported by about 21,000 
modern jet fighter and bomber aircraft. 
The bulk of this force is aimed at the 
heart of Europe, and is spearheaded by 
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22 divisions, armored and mechanized, in 
East Germany. All these ground and air 
forces are kept at a high pitch of readi- 
ness and are backed by a large and trained 
reserve, ready for mobilization. 

The first of NATO’s three main military 
tasks is the defense of Europe, which pri- 
marily is the mission of SACEUR. 

NATO’s second military task is the de- 
fense of the North American Continent. 
To penetrate this defense, the Soviets are 
building up a very powerful long-range 


is the task entrusted to SACLANT and, 
therefore, we will deal with the Soviet 
threat to SACLANT, that is, the Soviet 
naval forces, in more detail. 

The Soviet Union has become a first- 
class naval power. In the last 10 years 
the Soviet Navy has risen from seventh to 
second place in the world navies and it is 
still expanding. At the present time it 
consists of about 25 modern cruisers, about 
130 modern destroyers, and what is rap- 
idly becoming the largest submarine fleet 
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CHANNEL AND WATERS AROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. 


THIS IS THE COMMAND STRUCTURE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. SACLANT’S AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 
COVERS MORE THAN 12 MILLION SQUARE MILES OF OCEAN EXTENDING FROM THE TROPIC OF CANCER, NORTH OF CUBA, TO THE 
NORTH POLE, AND FROM THE EASTERN SHORES OF NORTH AMERICA TO THE WEST COAST OF EUROPE, EXCLUDING THE ENGLISH 








air force consisting of jet and turboprop 
aircraft some of which are capable of 
reaching well into the industrial heart of 
Canada and the United States and deliv- 
ering atom and hydrogen bombs. Also, 
Soviet missile-launching submarines would 
pose a serious nuclear threat to the coastal 
arers of North America. 

NATO’s third military task is the de- 
fense of the Atlantic and the preservation 
of the vital flow of supplies across the wa- 
ters between America and Europe. This 


the world has ever seen, some 400 subma- 
rines of which about half are long-range 
oceangoing types. They are adding rap- 
idly to this enormous fleet. This large 
naval force is supported by a shore-based 
naval air arm of approximately 3,000 jet 
fighters and light bombers. 

Now, why does the Soviet Union want 
these large naval forces? She does not de- 
pend to any extent on the sea for her sup- 
plies or communications, and these naval 
forces are greatly in excess of anything 
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she may require for defensive purposes. 
The answer becomes all too clear if we 
look at Europe as seen from Moscow. It 
is a peninsula bounded on the north, west, 
and south by the sea. The free use of these 
seas is absolutely vital for the survival of 
European NATO. These Soviet naval 
forces have been built with the primary 
aim of destroying the commerce and vital 
sea communications of the free world so 
as to isolate Europe from the United 
States and make easier the Soviet aim of 
world domination. 


At the end of 1939 when Hitler started 
his war in Europe he had an oceangoing 
submarine fleet which threatened the At- 
lantic lifeline and came near to cutting 
it, and he started the war with only 67 
submarines! This year the Soviets from 
their Northern and Baltic Fleets alone 
will threaten that same Atlantic lifeline 
with an oceangoing submarine fleet seven 
times as large, and supported by six times 
as many aircraft. 


Therefore, there is a grave danger that 
by an all-out submarine attack on our 
shipping and naval units early in a war, 
the Soviets might virtually isolate Europe 
from America. 


SACLANT’s Tasks 

SACLANT directs the collective deep 
sea naval forces of the NATO nations 
which border the Atlantic. With this force 
Admiral Wright must counter the Soviet 
threat—the desire to drive a steel wedge 
down the Atlantic to sever the lifeline that 
binds Europe and North America. 

SACLANT’s” defensive strategy to 
achieve this objective is: to strike and 
simultaneously to defend. In case of neces- 
sity we would move to block the enemy 
and, at the same time, defend our vital 
points against his attacks. The tasks of 
SACLANT in the event of war are: first, 
as a defensive measure, to project atomic 
naval power against the attacking enemy; 
second, to defend as far forward as pos- 
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sible; 
routes. 

To carry out SACLANT’s first job— 
the initial vigorous defense—the Striking 
Fleet would project its atomic power 
against the enemy. This fleet is a team of 
ships organized around the atomic strik- 
ing power of fast aircraft carriers. On 
the surface, destroyers and cruisers pro- 
vide protection against enemy ships and 
submarines; in the air, fighters and soon 
guided missiles protect it against enemy 
aircraft. In addition, there are picket sub- 
marines and long-range aircraft which are 
an integral part of the team to provide 
early warning of attack. 

To the rear of the fleet are the supply 
ships. They carry ammunition, food, spare 
parts, and fuel to keep the fleet provided 
with all of the things which are needed for 
it to continue the fight for an indefinite 
period. 

In effect, the defensive Striking Fleet 
is an airfield complex at sea. It is geared 
for atomic war. It is dispersed over an 
area about the size of the State of Maine. 
It is mobile; it is flexible. It can project 
its power many miles inland from salt wa- 
ter against targets of naval interest, or 
to support the land and air forces of 
SACEUR—the European NATO partner 
of SACLANT. 

And it packs a powerful atomic wallop. 
But this fleet is not sufficient unto itself. 
It would be in battle along with western 
air forces and the ground forces, wherever 
needed. It would render support to other 
NATO commanders and, in turn, would 
be supported by them. 

As for SACLANT’s second job of keep- 
ing the enemy out of our ocean, this would 
require that we operate our naval forces 
as far forward as possible to meet him on 
his way from his bases to our sealanes. 

Aircraft carriers, destroyers, mines, 
and other measures would be employed to 
make the sea transit an unpopular opera- 
tion with Soviet sea captains. 


and third, to protect the trade 
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The flags of all the NATO nations fly in a semicircle in front of the headquarters of 
the Allied Command Atlantic in Norfolk, Virginia, and their order is rotated daily. 
Below, left, is Admiral Jerauld Wright, who assumed command of SACLANT in 1954, 


and on the right, General Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 
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The mainstay in these operations would 
be the antisubmarine carrier group, built 
around an aircraft carrier equipped with 
special type aircraft for hunting and 
killing submarines. It also carries heli- 
copters with special underwater sound 
devices for locating submarines. It is sup- 
ported by fast escorts, which also special- 
ize in hunting and killing submarines. It 
is a highly trained and very effective 
team. This same type group also would 
contribute largely to SACLANT’s third 
defensive job—that of protecting our ship- 
ping on the sealanes. 

Once sea convoys are organized and in 
operation, they must be escorted—for their 
protection. These escorts are of the type 
with the antisubmarine carrier group. 
They would operate close to the convoy 
itself, whereas the antisubmarine carrier 
group most likely would operate away 
from the convoy, in the direction of the 
most probable threat. 

The close-in escort of convoys is a rug- 
ged job. It does not have the same glam- 
our as the operations of the defensive 
Striking Fleet or even as the antisubma- 
rine carrier group. Nevertheless, it is a 
very important task which must be per- 
formed and which requires the very high- 
est type of seamanship and durability of 
both man and machine. 

The foregoing thumbnail sketch indi- 
cates the magnitude and complexity of the 
tasks which must be performed. For the 
proper performance and coordination of 
these manifold operations, the highest or- 
der of organization and training is re- 
quired. Moreover, if they are to do a 
good job, the combat units and their crews 
must be in a constant state of training 
and readiness. 

SACLANT is assisted and advised by 
his international integrated staff. At his 
headquarters in Norfolk, Virginia, he has 
the intelligence, the plans, the communi- 
cations, and the plotting facilities to di- 
rect and coordinate all these naval forces 
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in the performance of their various mis- 
sions. 
Defense of Europe and the Atlantic un- 


_ doubtedly would require the full coordi- 


nated efforts of the NATO forces com- 
manded by both General Gruenther and 
Admiral Wright. Initially, forces of 
SACEUR must act as the shield for West- 
ern Europe, pending arrival of reinforce- 
ments from North America. 

During any battle for Europe, 
SACLANT must keep the Atlantic supply 
artery open, for the fighting forces of Eu- 
rope cannot survive without this vital 
flow of weapons, food, and ammunition. 
This coordinated effort has been planned 
and rehearsed; large-scale NATO-wide 
international exercises have been held to 
test NATO plans. The problems of sup- 
porting large forces in Europe are known. 


What SACLANT Does 


SACLANT has four primary peacetime 
functions—planning for its military forces 
in both peace and war, training the 
forces earmarked for SACLANT, making 
recommendations to the NATO Council 
regarding these forces, and establishing 
an efficient organization suitable as a nu- 
cleus for wartime expansion. In other 
words, the peacetime mission of SACLANT 
is to organize, train, and exercise ships 
and aircraft of various nationalities so 
they can operate effectively in integrated 
units in retaliation against the Soviet 
bloc if and when the Soviet bloc forces 
attack NATO territory. 

The Allied Command Atlantic is a team 
on which no nation is predominant. The 
SACLANT staff is an intermingling of 
officers of member nations, the only crite- 
rion for assignment being that appoint- 
ments be held by those best qualified to 
fill them. The balanced and experienced 
staff works smoothly without friction or 
national jealousies. 

The staff divisions of SACLANT in- 
clude: C1 (Personnel and Administration), 
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C2 (Intelligence), C3 (Plans, Operations, 
and Training), C4 (Logistics), CD (Com- 
munications), BF (Budget and Finance), 


‘' and PI (Public Information). 


The Cl Division coordinates all admin- 
istrative activities. 


The C2 Division ensures the timely pro- 
vision of intelligence to enable the su- 
preme commander, his staff, and major 
subordinate commanders to accomplish 
their missions. In addition, C2 is respon- 
sible that adequate intelligence organiza- 
tion exists to make possible unrestricted 
flow of intelligence in war throughout the 
Atlantic Command. 


The C3 Division deals with the organi- 
zation, mobilization, and training of 
forces earmarked for the Allied Command 
Atlantic. By means of training exercises 
the different national contingents are be- 
ing welded into a unified force. Another 
vital function of C3 is the preparation of 
over-all defense plans for the Atlantic 
area plus plans for support of SACEUR. 
Specifically, C3 plans how the Atlantic 
lifeline will be kept open and how the 
SACLANT forces will fight the battle of 
the Atlantic, should this battle be forced 
upon them. 


The C4 Division has the difficult prob- 
lem of ensuring coordination among the 
NATO nations in the matters of supplying 
and transporting the Allied forces. C4 en- 
sures standardization so that a Portuguese 
tanker can refuel a United States destroy- 
er; a British base can provide the same 
spare part for a Dutch carrier; and a 
French food depot can supply a British 
force. Exchanging logistic support em- 
phasizes the importance of standardiza- 
tion of items such as food, fuel, sparé 
parts, ammunition, electronic equipment, 
orders, and signal procedures. C4 solves 
many of these problems by close coordi- 
nation with NATO’s Military Agency for 
Stndardization. 


The Communications Division plans, co- 
ordinates, and perfects radio, telephone, 
and radar networks which hurdle national 
frontiers. The Budget and Finance Divi- 
sion acts as principal financial advisor 
for the Supreme Commander Atlantic. 
SACLANT has its own budget and oper- 
ates on money provided by all 15 member 
nations. The Public Information Divi- 


sion maintains direct contact with the ma- 
jor international information agencies. 


How Ready Is SACLANT? 

SACLANT is concerned about the grow- 
ing power of the Soviet Navy. This much 
is known about Soviet versus NATO naval 
strength—the Communists have more than 
400 submarines; NATO has less than 300. 
The Soviet Navy has on active duty more 
high-speed cruisers than any single NATO 
nation. They could be used as raiders 
against NATO shipping. 

Furthermore, the entire Soviet Navy is 
manned to strength, and none of its fleet 
is in mothballs. Also important is the 
fact that the Soviets are outbuilding the 
United States in submarines. 

Admiral Wright is often asked, “How 
strong is SACLANT?” His answer is: 
“Three years ago we had 8 navies in the 
Atlantic, each on its own. Now we have 
1 NATO navy, and by virtue of organiza- 
tion it is far better than the sum of the 
8.” Admiral Wright is convinced that 
NATO is the greatest deterrent to war 
ever conceived—but he adds the proviso, 
“so long as the alliance remains strong.” 

How ready is SACLANT? Admiral 
Wright answers this question frequently. 
“In this age of jet aircraft and nuclear 
weapons, the first requisite of prepared- 
ness is instant readiness.” He adds, “We 
now have our strategic guidance, we have 
a command organization and plans agreed 
by all the NATO nations, we have our 
task assigned—NATO’s fleet stands ready, 
right now.” 








HOW WILL AGGRESSOR 
FIGHT AN ATOMIC WAR? 


Lieutenant Colonel Irving Heymont, Infantry 
Faculty, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


= Aggressor concept was developed 
by the United States Army immediately 
following World War II to ensure more 
realistic training in maneuvers and map 
exercises. 

Aggressor, the mythical totalitarian na- 
tion, provides an “enemy” with an organi- 
zation and a tactical doctrine varying in 
many respects from that of the United 
States Army. It now is beyond question 
that the use of the Aggressor concept has 
enhanced training by requiring units to 
know the maneuver enemy in order to fight 
intelligently. 

If, however, Aggressor tactical doc- 
trines remain static while ours advance, 
then the value of Aggressor is lost. In 
fact, the use of a maneuver enemy who 
employs obsolete tactics is dangerous. It 
is essential that Aggressor be given a 
modern tactical doctrine to be employed 
when both sides use atomic weapons. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to 
outline in broad terms a reasonable tacti- 
cal atomic doctrine for Aggressor. The 
outline doctrine which follows was devel- 
oped in consonance with the reference used 
in incorporating Aggressor into instruc- 
tional problems at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. (Special Text 30-102-1, 


Aggressor Military Forces.) The pro- 
posed atomic doctrine will, of course, have 
to be modified in the light of future atomic 
developments. The ideal would be the 
eventual development of an Aggressor 
doctrine equally applicable in both atomic 
and nonatomic warfare. 

The basic Aggressor tenet that victory 
can be achieved only by the offensive of 
combined arms coupled with the employ- 
ment of mass on narrow fronts is only 
modified and extended to capitalize on the 
effects of atomic weapons. The frontages, 
depths, and formations developed in this 
proposed doctrine are only guides. Ag- 
gressor is given the capability of experi- 
menting freely in developing his atomic 
doctrine. 

Deeper objectives, greater operational 
speed and surprise, and concurrent pro- 
tection of troops from the effects of en- 
emy atomic weapons are added. The or- 
ganization of Aggressor combat divisions 
is unchanged. Later, it may be desirable 
to give these divisions increased firepower, 
armor, and mobility to enable them to 
better implement the proposed doctrine. 
To simplify atomic calculations and to 
keep our ‘maneuvers in balance, Aggres- 
sor is given the capability of employing 
atomic weapons comparable in yield and 
characteristics to all unclassified United 
States atomic weapons and delivery means. 

While the Aggressor army group com- 
mander commands the delivery means of 
tactical atomic weapons, including air, he 
may further delegate control. Usually this 
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control will not be delegated below the 
army level in keeping with the norma! 
Aggressor policy of centralizing control. 
All Aggressor commanders, however, rec- 
ommend suitable atomic targets that will 
facilitate the accomplishment of their 
missions. 

Atomic weapons do not materially 
change the role of Aggressor artillery or 
air support but are integrated as addi- 
tional powerful means to enhance the 
devastating effect of the usual massed 
fire support. At times, atomic weapons re- 
place completely, or in part, the artillery 
and air preparation or counterprepara- 
tion, particularly when surprise is a ma- 
jor consideration. The Aggressor air army 
of the army group now has the obvious ad- 
ditional missions of air delivering atomic 
weapons and destroying enemy atomic de- 
livery means. Artillery still is massed at 
the focal points but is dispersed in greater 
depth. For the same reason, the concen- 
tration of about 230 to 260 pieces, includ- 
ing heavy mortars, per linear 1,000 yards 
of front in a nonatomic situation is now 
spread out over about a linear mile. 


Maximum Use of SOP 


To ensure continuity of operations in 
the face of enemy atomic attacks, pro- 
tective measures are reduced to standing 
operating procedures (SOP) in keeping 
with Aggressor’s usual detailed advance 
planning. One of these measures is the 


tion nets and are manned by skeleton 
staffs. 

Intelligence operations are faster and 
cover deeper areas. The intelligence ef- 
fort concentrates on the following items: 

1. Enemy atomic capabilities and inten- 
tions to employ atomic weapons. 

2. Location of enemy atomic weapons 
delivery means. 

3. Location and surveillance of targets 
suitable for atomic attack. 

Clandestine agent operations now are 
even more valuable. The depth of their 
operations are increased and they have 
the means to transmit information rap- 
idly. With air reconnaissance of greater 
importance, Aggressor air reconnais- 
sance units are increased and equipped 
with jet planes to permit faster recon- 
naissance of deeper areas. 

Because of. greater reliance on radio 
communication and radar, Aggressor has 
more signal units capable of electronic 
countermeasures and communications in- 
tercept and analysis. These units are at- 
tached to the headquarters of the rifle 
corps and higher echelons. 

The basic Aggressor logistical system 
is retained but some techniques are modi- 
fied. Supply installations are smaller and 
dispersed. To permit more dispersion, the 
depths of unit rear areas are increased. 
As the depth of the army group rear area 
already is about 100 to 150 miles, no 
further increase there is necessary. In 


If Aggressor tactical doctrines remain static while our doctrines ad- 
vance, the value of Aggressor as a realistic maneuver enemy is lost. 
Fighting a maneuver enemy who employs obsolete tactics is dangerous 


establishment of alternate command posts 
at division and higher levels. Alternate 
and main command posts usually are sep- 
arated sufficiently to prevent destruction 
of »oth by one atomic weapon of 100-kilo- 
to. yield or less. Aggressor alternate 
command posts have complete communica- 


forward areas, Aggressor minimizes the 
concentration of service units and supply 
installations to avoid congestion. Unit 
levels of supply are increased to ensure 
continuity of operations in the event ma- 
jor supply installations are rendered in- 
operative. For greater flexibility, Ag- 
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gressor now makes wider use of fixed- 
and rotary-wing aircraft for supply and 
evacuation. Always industrious at dig- 
ging entrenchments, Aggressor also em- 
phasizes subsurface storage of supplies 
and equipment. 

In view of the devastating personnel 
casualties possible with atomic weapons, 
Aggressor’s former policy of indifference 
to casualties is no longer valid. Realizing 
that a nation cannot lose combat units on 
a wholesale scale and still win the war, 
Aggressor does not recklessly expose his 
units. Maximum use is made of disper- 
sion, particularly in concentration and as- 
sembly areas. Aggressor attempts to 
achieve such dispersion so no unit larger 
than a regiment is.a remunerative target 
for a single atomic weapon. The desired 
minimum size of an assembly area for a 
rifle regiment is 8 square miles, and 40 
square miles for a rifle division. The size 
of the regimental area was calculated by 


the use of unclassified atomic weapon ef- 
fects tables to determine the area in which 
a 20-kiloton weapon would not cause more 
than 30 percent casualties. The size of the 
division assembly area was determined on 


the same basis except a _ 100-kiloton 
weapon was assumed. 

Provision of entrenchments with over- 
head covers for personnel and subsurface 
shelters for tanks, vehicles, and supplies 
wherever possible is now habitual. Assem- 
bly and concentration areas are provided 
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the faculty of the Command and General 
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with such shelters prior to occupancy 
whenever possible. Behind the line of con- 
tact, units normally move rapidly at night 
and with strict control to prevent undue 
massing. 


Principles of Offense 


As stated earlier, the Aggressor tenet 
that victory can be achieved only by the 
offensive of combined arms coupled with 
the employment of mass is only modified. 
Aggressor assumes that the dispersion re- 
quired on the atomic battlefield and the 
destructive effects of atomic weapons re- 
duce the requirement for a powerful 3- 
echelon formation to batter through strong, 
deep, and mutually supporting defense 
areas. 

Although concentration of assault units 
on narrow fronts to achieve mass continues 
to be required, the narrow frontage of the 
main effort now may be as much as twice 
as wide as before to permit greater free- 
dom of maneuver and adequate dispersion. 
For the same reasons, concentration and 
assembly areas for all operations may be 
as much as twice as far to the rear, sub- 
ject to time and space factors necessary 
for the accomplishment of the unit mis- 
sion. 

Mobility, maintenance.of the momentum 
of the attack, and close contact with the 
enemy are still emphasized. Every oppor- 
tunity is exploited to envelop, surround, 
and subsequently annihilate the enemy. 
Although Aggressor will not needlessly ex- 
pose his troops, considerable risks may 
be accepted in crossing contaminated areas 
that cannot be bypassed in order to main- 
tain the momentum of the attack. Wher- 
ever the terrain and available forces per- 
mit, the “armored offensive” is used. This 
type of offensive is favored because of the 
mobility of units involved, the superior 
organic communication facilities, and the 
relative invulnerability as compared with 
rifle units. 

The opening phases of offensives still 
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are planned in great detail. Later phases 
are only outlined because fluid tactics 
will of necessity be the rule on the atomic 
battlefield. Initiative on the part of sub- 
ordinate commanders and rapid and con- 
current planning are encouraged to a 
greater degree. 

As before, Aggressor conducts major 
offensives by employing one or more army 
groups toward a specific objective which 
may be over 300 miles distant. The of- 
fensive takes the usual Aggressor form of 
deep armored thrusts combined with wide 
encirclements designed to annihilate en- 
emy forces and cause the collapse of re- 
sistance on a wide front. 

The principal uses of atomic weapons 
in an Aggressor major offensive are: 

1. Initial preparation. 

2. Reduction of enemy forces and de- 
fenses which may slow the momentum of 
the offensive. 

3. Prevention and destruction of enemy 
counterattacks. 

4. Elimination of delivery and control 
means of enemy atomic weapons that can- 
not otherwise be rendered ineffective. 

5. Reduction of encircled large enemy 
forces. 

While allocation of available weapons 
for the above purposes will vary with the 
strength of the enemy defenses and the 
scheme of maneuver, priority is usually 
given to destruction of the enemy corps in 
contact. The next priority normally is de- 
struction of other large enemy reserves and 
enemy atomic weapons delivery means. 
Some atomic weapons are always withheld 
to support the mechanized army when com- 
mitted and for unforeseen contingencies. 


Army Group in Offense 
The army group attack zone is about 100 
miles wide—the maximum width in a non- 
atomic situation. The depth of the zone is 
from 100 to 150 miles. The army group 
main effort is usually made initially on a 
front of about 25 to 35 miles representing 


about one-third of the entire group front. 
This is about the same ratio employed in 
nonatomic warfare. There are virtually no 
changes in the techniques employed in 
preparation for the offensive. As to be ex- 
pected, deception planning and secrecy are 
emphasized. 

The army group normally attacks in two 
echelons. The composition of each echelon 
depends primarily on enemy strength and 
the terrain. If the enemy is weak and ter- 
rain permits, the mechanized army usually 
is employed in the first echelon; otherwise, 
in the second echelon. In an offensive 
against a strong enemy the typical army 
group of 3 rifle armies and 1 mechanized 
army usually attacks with 2 rifle armies in 
the first echelon and with 1 rifle army and 
the mechanized army in the second echelon. 
In attacking a weak enemy the same army 
group may attack with 1 rifle army and 
the mechanized army in the first echelon 
and the remaining 2 rifle armies in the 
second echelon. 

Aggressor still considers that the major 
offensive generally will consist of three 
phases: 

First phase.—Penetration, encirclement, 
and destruction of the enemy corps in con- 
tact. This phase lasts about 2 to 6 days 
and is carried out by an advance of 80 to 
150 miles. This represents a_ slightly 
shorter time interval and a deeper advance 
than in the first phase of a nonatomic of- 
fensive. 

Second phase.—Destruction of the en- 
emy theater or army reserves. This phase 
lasts about 3 to 5 days and carries the 
advance 60 to 150 miles farther. Aggres- 
sor’s preparation for a major atomic of- 
fensive now includes provision of such 
logistical and administrative support to 
permit elimination of the former time-con- 
suming regrouping phase. Aggressor 
now holds that the momentum of the en- 
tire offensive must be uninterrupted in or- 
der to keep the enemy off balance and un- 
able to react in strength. 
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Third phase.—Pursuit of any remaining 
enemy elements and securing the army 
group’s objective. The pursuit may extend 
deep into the enemy’s homeland or sup- 
port base. 

The phasing of the offensive is flexible 
and depends on the nature of the enemy’s 
defenses, terrain, and road net. The basic 
assumption is that atomic weapons permit 
Aggressor to maintain an average rate 
of advance of about 25 miles a day for 
the entire offensive. The Aggressor belief 
that only rapid offensives win wars is 
even more applicable to atomic warfare. 

The tactical employment of the armies 
is virtually unchanged. The rifle army of 
the army group first echelon is employed 
for the usual tasks of penetration and en- 
velopment of the enemy defense, annihila- 
tion of encircled forces, consolidation of 
overrun areas, and pursuit. The army 
group second echelon rifle army still is 
employed for reinforcement of the first 
echelon, consolidation of overrun areas, 
flank protection against counterattacks, 
and outflanking enemy defenses. Regard- 
less of echelon, the mechanized army has 
the unchanged mission of encircling, from 
the deep flank and rear, the reserves and 
defenses of the enemy corps, preventing 
enemy reserves from breaking up encircle- 
ments, overrunning enemy forces and rear 
areas to prevent establishment of new de- 
fensive areas, and pursuit. 


Rifle Army in Offense 


As in the past, the rifle army usually 
attacks in two echelons with all rifle corps 
abreast in the first echelon. The second 
echelon is composed of the reserves of the 
rifle army. The rifle army in the second 
echelon of the army group is either held 
initially in successive large concentration 
areas or advances on a designated axis. 
The attack zone of a first echelon rifle 
army now is from 20 to 70 miles wide as 
the width of the army group attack zone 
is about 100 miles. As the main effort of 
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the army group is made on a front of 25 
to 35 miles, the main effort of the rifle 
army is made on a front of about 10 to 15 
miles. To permit adequate dispersion, the 
tactical depth of the army zone is in- 
creased from about 20 miles to about 30 
miles. Although an average rate of ad- 
vance of 25 miles a day for the offensive 
has been assumed, it is only reasonable to 
expect that the first echelon rifle army will 
advance only about 20 to 30 miles in the 
first day or two. Of course, army group 
will have to provide transportation to mo- 
torize most of the foot element of the rifle 
army. 
_ The rifle corps in the first echelon of 
the rifle army has the unchanged mission 
of destroying enemy resistance to the 
front, and, together with adjacent corps 
and when required, creating gaps large 
enough to permit the employment of the 
mechanized army. An advance of 20 to 
30 miles by the rifle corps within the first 
day or two of the offensive can be expected 
to destroy the continuity of the enemy’s 
defenses as far back as his corps reserves. 

The rifie corps normally attacks in two 
echelons. If part of the secondary effort, 
or when the enemy is weak, the rifle corps 
may attack in one echelon as before. If 
the attack zone of a rifle corps is very 
narrow, a 3-echelon formation is neces- 
sary to achieve dispersion in depth. 

The attack formations for either a 4- or 
3-division corps are shown in Figure 1. 

The first echelon has the same mission 
as under nonatomic conditions—break 
through the entire depth of the enemy di- 
vision defensive zone and then continue 
in accordance with corps scheme of ma- 
neuver. The mission of the second echelon 
also is unchanged—exploit the break- 
through created by the first echelon. If 
the expected enemy resistance, terrain, and 
predicted ground conditions after delivery 
of atomic weapons permit, the mechanized 
division may be used in the first echelon. 
In that event the rifle corps second echelon 
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is either one or two rifle divisions depend- 
ing on the composition of the corps. The 
mission of each echelon is unchanged re- 
gardless of the corps composition. 

The width of the rifle corps zone of at- 
tack, derived from the assumed frontage 
of the rifle army attacking with all corps 
abreast, is just about twice that under non- 
atomic conditions. The frontage of the 
main effort of the rifle corps is a little 


later. Strong enemy counterattacks are 
dealt with by atomic weapons or the use 
of the second echelon. Preferably, the sec- 
ond echelon is not committed until needed 
to maintain the momentum of the attack. 
Upon capture of the rifle corps objective, 
strong security detachments remain and 
the major elements of the corps move to 
dispersal areas pending further operations. 

If the enemy uses atomic weapons, the 
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more than in a nonatomic situation. The 
tactical depth of the rifle corps area has 
been increased by about one-half to ensure 
room for dispersion. Atomic weapons are 
utilized in the rifle corps preparation to 
destroy enemy reserves and other vital 
targets beyond the range of the mass of 
artillery. The artillery preparation con- 
centrates on the forward enemy elements. 

The attack itself is conducted in about 
the usual manner. Strong points that may 
slow the momentum of the attack are by- 
pa-sed wherever possible and reduced 


offensive continues with minimum neces- 
sary reorganization. When required, unit 
replacements are made promptly from the 
rifle corps second echelon or from the re- 
serves of higher headquarters. 

The rifle division and its major sub- 
ordinate rifle elements also attack in two 
echelons like the rifle corps. The two rifle 
regiments in the first echelon of the rifle 
division are usually reinforced with ele- 
ments of the division tank regiment. The 
attack zone of a rifle division making the 
corps main effort will be about 7,000 yards 
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wide and about 20,000 yards deep. This 
represents a modest increase over the 
frontages and depths employed in a non- 
atomic situation. Any larger increase 
would mean possible loss of control. For 
the same reason the frontages and depths 
of the attack zone of the rifle regiment 
and rifle battalion are unchanged. 

The mechanized division of the rifle 
corps is employed in the first echelon if 
the terrain permits and the enemy is weak 
or has been reduced in effectiveness. In 
this situation the mechanized division at- 
tacks using slight modifications of advance 
to contact formations. That means an at- 
tack in two echelons on a frontage about 
equal to that assigned to the rifle di- 
vision in the atomic situation. Figure 2 
shows typical attack formations of the 
mechanized division. 

The first echelon, from an attack posi- 
tion about 2 or 3 miles from the line of 
contact, usually attacks in 2 parallel col- 


umns approximately 2 miles apart. In or- 
der to avoid deployment until the last 
possible moment, the columns are preceded 
by strong detachments reinforced with 
armor and artillery. Resistance is by- 
passed and contaminated areas crossed 
rapidly in order to strike deep quickly. 


Mechanized Army in Offense 


The mechanized army is employed in the 
first echelon of the army group wherever 
possible and conducts its attack with em- 
phasis on rapid and uninterrupted move- 
ment, bypassing resistance that cannot be 
overcome quickly and maintaining close 
contact with the enemy. Usually a 2-ech- 
elon formation is employed with mech- 
anized divisions in the first echelon and 
tank divisions in the second. Against a 
weak or overextended enemy, a 1-echelon 
formation may be used. All this is equally 
characteristic of the nonatomic “armored 
offensive.” However, in an atomic situation 
Aggressor expects the mechanized army 
to maintain an average daily advance of 
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20 to 40 miles for the duration of the of- 
fensive. 

The width of the attack zone of the 
mechanized army is about 20 miles. This 
width is derived by doubling the average 
frontage (10,000 yards) of a mechanized 
division in an advance to contact forma- 
tion in a nonatomic situation. As the total 
strength of a mechanized army is smaller 
than a rifle army, the tactical depth of 
the mechanized army is 20 miles compared 
to the 30 miles for a rifle army. To per- 
mit flexibility the mechanized army in- 
itially can attack on a frontage as small 
as 10 miles and then extend to its normal 
frontage. 


Principles of Defense 


In an atomic situation, when Aggressor 
must hold terrain, the decentralized posi- 
tion defense—the defense on a wide front 
—is employed. The centralized position 
defense with mutually supporting strong 
points is not considered feasible when 
atomic weapons are a threat. Consequently, 
Aggressor defense now is characterized 
by greater dispersion and depth. Because 
of this dispersion, stronger and more mo- 
bile reserves are required. Aggressor em- 
phasizes protection of troops and ma- 
tériel from atomic weapons effects in the 
planning of the defense. The entire de- 
fensive position still is fortified lavishly 
as time permits, with priority to the for- 
ward defensive installations. Obstacle 
belts, both forward and within the posi- 
tion, are constructed and positioned to 
impede the enemy advance and canalize 
the attack into areas favorable to the de- 
fender. 


The Aggressor concept of the defense 
is based on the rifie divisions of the rifle 
corps destroying the enemy from positions 
in a heavily fortified defensive area. If 
the enemy penetrates the defensive area, 
the rifle divisions will exhaust the enemy 
by mobile defense type operations. Large 
mobile reserves of tank and mechanized 
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divisions under the rifle army or army 
group commander, possibly supported by 
atomic weapons, will make the major 
counterattack. 

In organizing the decentralized posi- 
tion defense in an atomic situation, Ag- 
gressor employs his characteristic sys- 
tem of a security zone, main defense zone, 
second defense zone, and rear defense 
zone. A rigid pattern of depths of zones 
is avoided. As usual, the defense is or- 
ganized at the rifle army level. However, 
the exact trace of the main defensive zone 
and points of coordination between divi- 
sions are normally designated by the rifle 


The depth of the second and rear de- 
fense zones is about 10 miles, which also 
is the maximum depth in a nonatomic 
situation. Positions and obstacles are pre- 
pared throughout the zones as time per- 
mits. The reserves of the rifle corps either 
occupy the second zone or are held farther 
to the rear in areas affording ready ac- 
cess to its prepared positions. In the event 
a major penetratior of the main defensive 
zone has been made, or threatened, the 
second defensive zone is usually occupied. 
The rear defense zone is manned by the 
rifle army reserves and by army group 
troops made available to the rifle army 
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corps commander. Under atomic condi- 
tions the depth of the security zone is un- 
changed from about 6 to 10 miles as it is 
adequate for its purpose. The mechanized 
division of the rifle corps normally is em- 
ployed initially in this zone. Maintenance 
of close contact with the enemy is manda- 
tory and a close watch is kept for signs 
of an enemy withdrawal. 

The main defense zone remains the bul- 
wark of the defense. It is selected to take 
advantage of natural obstacles and ter- 
rain that affords maximum passive de- 
fense against enemy atomic attacks. To 
provide adequate depth for dispersion and 
disposition of the larger reserves, the 
depth of this zone is increased to 15 to 20 
miles, and the forward positions are 
manned by the rifle divisions of the rifle 
corps. 





commander. The prepared positions of 
the rear defense zone usually are occupied 
only when the enemy has penetrated or 
threatens a penetration of the second de- 
fense zone. 


Rifle Army in Defense 

The rifle army still defends with all 
rifle corps abreast. The tactical depth of 
the rifle army area is about 40 miles—the 
total of the depths of the main, second, 
and rear defense zones. The width of the 
defensive area that the rifle army and its 
components are capable of defending is 
based on the capability of the rifle di- 
vision. 

In a nonatomic situation the most ex- 
tended form of defense employed by Ag- 
gressor is the mobile defense (more com- 
parable to a United States delaying 
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action) which is designed primarily to de- 
lay the enemy by forcing him to mass 
to attack. It is assumed that with atomic 
weapons available, Aggressor forces in a 
mobile defense formation are capable of 
holding rather than merely delaying. The 
maximum width a rifle division can de- 
fend in the nonatomic mobile defense is 
17 miles and the average width is 12 
miles. Using the 12-mile average figure 
as the minimum frontage and the 17-mile 
maximum figure as the maximum, we now 
have the assumed limits of the width of 
the rifie division defense area in an atomic 
situation. On that basis the widths of the 
various Aggressor units are tabulated be- 
low: 


Unit Width of Defense Area 
Rifle Army Up to 100 miles 
Rifle Corps Up to 35 miles 
Rifle Division 12-17 miles 
Rifle Regiment 5-8 miles 
Rifle Battalion 2-4 miles 

The troops available, the terrain, and 
the enemy capabilities will determine the 
exact width of the rifle army and corps 
defense areas. The rifle corps defends the 
main defense zone, the second defense 
zone, and the security zone, if any. Hence 
the tactical depth of the rifie corps will 
vary up to 35 miles. A rifie corps consist- 
ing of 3 rifle divisions and 1 mechanized 
division will usually garrison the main 
defense zone with 2 rifle divisions, holding 
the others in reserve. The increase in 
proportion of reserves is not too startling 
in view of the larger frontages and 
depths. If the rifle corps should have only 
two rifle divisions, then the corps reserve 
is just the mechanized division. If the as- 
signed frontage of the corps is about 15 
miles or less, then only one division will 
be employed to defend the main defense 
zone. The mechanized division usually is 
initially employed in the security zone if 
one is established. The antitank, armored, 
and engineer reserves of the rifle corps 
usually are located in the rear part of the 
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main defensive zone or in the second de- 
fensive zone in conformance with normal 
Aggressor patterns. 

Figure 3 depicts a typical rifle division 
defense sector. 

The tactical depth of the rifle division 
defense zone permits sufficient room for 
the elements of the corps in the main de- 
fense zone. 

Usually the rifle regiment in the defense 
will employ two reinforced rifle battalions 
abreast. Each reinforced battalion does 
not physically occupy its entire defense 
area but retains responsibility for the 
area with contact from right to left. 
Gaps between battalion defense areas may 
be as much as 2,000 yards. Although the 
battalion defense area is the basis of the 
defense organization, company size strong 
points may be established and provision 
made for their withdrawal into rifle bat- 
talion defense areas if necessary. 

If it is believed that the enemy will fire 
an atomic preparation on the forward ele- 
ments of the main defense zone, the troops 
in that area may be withdrawn tempo- 
rarily on the authority of the rifle army 
commander. When this is done, well-en- 
trenched detachments are left in place to 
maintain contact and give warning in the 
event the enemy attacks without prior 
use of atomic weapons. The defense posi- 
tion is, of course, reoccupied at the earliest 
practicable moment. Should a unit be sub- 
jected to an atomic attack, the survivors 
continue the defense until properly re- 
lieved. Care of casualties is subordinated 
to continuation of the defense. Reserves 
from adjacent units may be used to 
counterattack from the flank the enemy 
forces attacking through the gap created 
by atomic weapons. During all defensive 
operations maintenance of close contact is 
stressed. All units are alert for any signs 
of enemy withdrawals as indications of 
a forthcoming enemy atomic attack. Close 
contact with the enemy is considered ex- 
cellent protection from atomic attack. 
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Major counterattacks are executed pri- 
marily by mechanized and tank units un- 
der control of either the rifle corps or the 
rifle army. Contaminated areas are trav- 
ersed rapidly. Greater risks are accepted, 
if necessary, to ensure reduction of seri- 
ous penetrations. In the preparation of 
counterattack plans, continued use is 
made of cul-de-sac tactics. Counterattacks 
against deep and wide penetrations may 


are favorable, to force the enemy to mass 
and present a remunerative atomic target. 
In withdrawal operations small-yield 
atomic weapons may be used to help dis- 
engage forces and prepositioned weapons 
also may be employed. 


Other Operations 


In an atomic situation Aggressor will 
exert every effort to effect a hasty river 
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be executed in conjunction with atomic 
attacks and small-scale airborne assaults. 
If airborne units are employed, they are 
dropped on the enemy side of the area 
subjected to atomic attack, as a vertical 
enveloping force, to seal off the penetra- 
tion and to facilitate restoration of the 
defensive area. 

There are a few significant changes in 
the conduct of the Aggressor mobile de- 
ferse or delaying action. The length of de- 
lay in any one position may be increased, 
if the terrain and balance of forces 


crossing. In critical areas atomic weap- 
ons may be used extensively to facilitate 
an otherwise impossible hasty crossing. 
Depending on the terrain, an initial regi- 
mental bridgehead of 1 to 3 miles is con- 
sidered adequate. Priority targets for 
atomic attack in a hasty crossing are en- 
emy forces covering the crossing site and 
the reserves of those forces. In a delib- 
erate crossing, concentration areas are 2 
to 4 times as far from the river as in a 
nonatomic situation. More crossings are 
made on a wider front in order to keep 
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the number of remunerative atomic tar- 
gets to the minimum. 

Aggressor endeavors to avoid large- 
scale offensive operations in mountain 
areas. In defensive operations atomic 
weapons are used to block major avenues 
of approach. Use of prepositioned weap- 
ons is favored because of delivery ac- 
curacy and relative ease in achieving 
maximum effects. 

Planning for the attack of a fortified 
area is unchanged except complete plans 
are made for the employment of atomic 
weapons to create breaches in the forti- 
fied areas. 

Atomic weapons increase the importance 
of small airborne units in offensive and 
defensive operations. Large-scale air- 
borne operations require much larger air- 
heads. Small airborne units are used to 
seize or disrupt atomic delivery means, 
operating in conjunction with partisan 
units, when possible. In the defense, air- 
borne units may provide a vertical en- 
veloping counterattack force in conjunc- 
tion with atomic weapons. In larger 
airborne operations several assaults are 
made and the more successful of these are 
reinforced and merged into one airhead if 
adequate dispersion can be maintained. 

Partisan operations, facilitated by the 
dispersion of installations and units in an 
atomic situation, assist in locating and 
disrupting enemy atomic delivery means 
and locating atomic targets. 

The proposed Aggressor atomic doctrine 
can best be summarized by listing the 
major assumptions employed in its de- 
velopment. 
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Basis for Doctrine 

The fundamentals of Aggressor’s of- 
fense and defense are modified only to 
take advantage of the effects of atomic 
weapons. 

In the atomic offense Aggressor con- 
tinues to make his main effort by massing 
on a narrow front. However, this narrow 
front is now up to twice as wide for di- 
vision and higher formations in order to 
ensure adequate dispersion and maneuver 
space. 

The rapid offensive is stressed under 
atomic conditions with an average daily 
advance of about 25 miles as the goal. 
Subordinate commanders are given greater 
latitude in tactical decisions in the con- 
duct of such offensives. 

Because of the mass destruction effects 
of atomic weapons, the number of echelons 
in the attack formation is usually reduced 
from three to two. 

The “armored offensive” or variants are 
employed wherever possible. Mechanized 
units are employed as early as possible. © 

The employment of the decentralized 
defense is favored. The rifle division can 
now defend and hold a wider and deeper 
sector. 

The defense is characterized by greater 
reserves and increased depth. Usually 
the reserves in all combat components of 
the rifle army are at least one-third of 
the force. 

Aggressor stresses maximum passive 
and active protection against atomic 
weapons. However, rapid accomplish- 
ment of the assigned mission remains 
paramount. 





Correction—The legend accompanying the map on page 17 of the August 1956 
issue of Miuitary REVIEW incorrectly refers to Cape Horn. The legend should read 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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Major Reginald Hargreaves, British Army, Retired 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command: and General 
Staff College-—The Editor. 


For one who has been privileged to 
serve as an officer in the British Army, 
it was a matter of particular interest 
to read a tribute to the British regi- 
mental system paid by two authors writ- 
ing in a recent issue of Army. It was, 
moreover, impossible for one moderately 
well-acquainted with the organization of 
the United States ground forces to dis- 
sent in the writers’ contention that many 
of the elements peculiar to the British 
regimental system could be assimilated 
by American infantry units to their ul- 
timate advantage. 

For as Army’s contributors sagely 
pointed out, the need for flexibility of or- 
ganization embodied in the tactical de- 
mands of a fluid, fast-moving war of dis- 
persion may well render the existent 
United States regimental formations far 
too cumbersome and unwieldy. If such 
proved to be the case, the required combat 
command probably would not exceed bat- 
talion strength—plus supporting arms. 
The problem, then, is to devise some means 
of imbuing the battalion with the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, the feeling of 
being a fully integrated, corporate entity 
capable of conducting an operation, as it 
were, under its own steam, more usually 


associated with what in America is termed 
a regimental command, and in Great Brit- 
ain a brigade command. 

Unquestionably, the answer would seem 
to lie in organizing and rating the bat- 
talion as a regiment in the British sense 
of the term, where the brigade is an en- 
tirely ephemeral structure, without par- 
ticular tradition or even sustained con- 
tinuity of existence. Made up of 2, 3, 
or 4 battalions, as circumstances demand, 
the British brigade formation both coor- 
dinates and exercises command over the 
units of which it is composed. The fact 
that these selfsame units can be changed 
about and transferred, if necessary, from 
one brigade to another in no way affects 
their individual esprit de corps, for their 
fealty is primarily to their own regi- 
mental traditions which, being pooled 
when they come under brigade command, 
constitute for the time being the mystique 
of the brigade itself. 

The strength of the British regiment 
—1l, 2, or, very rarely, 3 battalions—lies 
in the fact that its traditions are deeply 
rooted in a definite regional area, a home- 
town, where it has its permanent depot, 
its museum full of trophies of past activi- 
ties, its collection of officers’ and noncom- 
missioned officers’ mess plate, and its 
strong local affiliations and associations. In 
most instances its home is to be found in 
the capital of the county after which it is 
named and from which it draws the ma- 
jority of its long-service recruits. Win- 
chester is the capital of Hampshire, for 


The strength of the British regiment lies in the fact that its tradi- 
tions are very deeply rooted in a definite regional area, a hometown, 
where it has scores of strong local links, affiliations, and associations 
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example, and in Winchester will be found 
the depot of the 37th Regiment of Foot, 
or Royal Hampshire Regiment, with its 
War Memorial in the Cathedral precincts, 
its commemorative tablets on the Cathe- 
dral walls, its Old Comrades’ (veterans) 
Association quarters in a nearby street, 
and its scores of other links with the 
neighborhood which serve to identify it 
with, and bind it to, the place that officer 





Royal Hampshire Regiment 


and man soon learns to look upon as his 
lifelong military habitat. 

To Winchester come all the “johnny- 
raws” (recruits) for the Hampshire Ti- 
gers; and while undergoing recruit train- 
ing at the depot they imbibe the story and 
traditions of a regiment that came into 
being in 1702, and into which, it is clearly 
indicated, they can regard it a privilege 
to have been accepted. 

From that selfsame depot, their days 
of “square-bashing” (foot drill on the 
barrack’s square) over, they are drafted 





Major Reginald Hargreaves, British 
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to the MILITARY REVIEW. He is the author 
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Link” (February 1955); “Gadgets and the 
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and “Heel of Achilles” (June 1956). A 
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in 1917 and was retired. He was recalled 
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himself to historical writing and has pre- 
pared numerous military topics for pub- 
lications throughout the world during the 
past years. 
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either to the battalion held in strategic 
reserve in England, or to that serving 
overseas. And by that time, so intensive 
has been the indoctrination to which they 
have been subjected, they would not ex- 
change service with “the Tigers” for life 
with any other formation under the sun. 


Local Patriotism 

In the days of an entirely voluntary 
army this intense local patriotism was 
perfectly understandable since, in all prob- 
ability, the recruit had been born and bred 
in the county in whose regiment he en- 
listed. Even, with the far wider sweep 
of conscripted service, the draftee is sent 
to the local regiment whose roots are 
deeply embedded in that part of the world 
from which he himself derives. 

All this, of course, is not the outcome 
of mere accident. It originates in local 
practice reaching back over the ages and 
in methods of recruitment that were in 
operation as long ago as the days of medi- 
eval knight service. 

In those far-off times all land tenure 
was based upon the tenant’s liability for 
military service in time of war. Called 
upon to take the field, the local magnate 
would be accompanied by a band of tenant- 
followers from his own lands, all known 
to one another, all sharing similar pre- 
dilections and prejudices, and all quietly 
but unshakably convinced that they con- 
stituted about the best combat team in 
the entire outfit. With no more uniform 
than a few bits of protective armor of 
their own providing, they were proud to 
sport a badge derived from their leader’s 
armorial bearings. Even in this particular 
there has been a strong and wonderfully 
stimulating sense of continuity, for the 
badge of the present-day Hampshire Tiger 
includes the red rose embroidered on the 
tunics of the Hampshire bowmen who won 
the day at the Battle of Crécy in 1346. 

For further example of this tremendous 
sense of kinship with the glories of the 
past one has only to examine the history 
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of the 11th Hussars, to name no other reg- 
iment. Starting their military career in 
1715, they were raised in Essex and trained 
as Dragoons by Brigadier General Philip 
Honeywood. In 1840 the corps exchanged 
Dragoon for Hussar dress, being renamed 
the 11th, Prince Albert’s Own Hussars, in 
honor of Queen Victoria’s consort. One of 
the first regiments to progress from horse 
to vehicle in the midtwenties, as an ar- 
mored car formation they still proudly 
sport the badge of the Sphinx, won in a 
cavalry action fought in Egypt in 1801; 
while they continue to regard their home 
county of Essex as the most fruitful 
source of likely recruits. 


Method of Recruitment 

With the inauguration of the British 
Standing Army in 1660, the method of re- 
cruitment followed much the same pattern 
as that found satisfactory in the past. 
The Roya! Warrant to embody a new regi- 
ment was bestowed upon some individual 
of local prestige and position, and it was 
to the men of his own territorial region 
that he made his appeal to fill the ranks. 
Commissions would be purchased—for 
these were the days of “purchase”—by 
friends or the sons of friends; men who 
in their turn could rely upon the existence 
of a certain number of personal adherents 
who would follow them and make good any 
shortages. 

When the Scottish Highland regiments 
were organized, recruiting became almost 
a family affair, so closely knit were the 
respective clans. One influential laird 
went around his estate offering his snuff- 
box to every likely looking lad he met; 
the inference being that acceptance of a 
pinch implied readiness to enlist in his 
lordship’s newly nominated regiment. The 
alluring Jean, Duchess of Gordon, went 
one better by offering to seal the new 
recruit’s acceptance of the “King’s shil- 
ling’ with a kiss. With this added at- 
traction, the ranks of the “Gay Gordons” 
were filled within a week. 


Not only were, and are, the Highland 
regiments extremely clannish, but they 
were, and remain, remarkably exclusive. 
For recondite political and abiding social 
reasons, a “Black Campbell” would no more 
seek to enlist in the Cameron Highlanders 
than the average American would think of 
taking service in the French Infantry of 
the Line. To a Campbell the Cameron coun- 
try is not his country, nor the Cameron 
clan his clan; although he would take it as 
a matter of course to be brigaded with a 
Cameron battalion in time of war. 

At times the demands of a tremendously 
expanding army forced the authorities to 
resort to that dubious device of offering 
free commissions to individuals who guar- 
anteed to bring in a certain number of 





Gordon Highlanders 


recruits—“raising men for rank,” as the 
process was termed. It was a procedure 
that was also followed in the United 
States, both at the outset of the War of 
Independence and at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

In neither country can it be said that 
this method of securing recruits proved 
entirely satisfactory. Personal popularity 
may bring in an encouraging quota of men, 
but it is no criterion of the military abil- 
ity of the individual who enjoys it. All 
too often the professional qualities of this 
type of officer were found to be in inverse 
ratio to the esteem in which he was held 
by those he had persuaded to enroll. So far 
as the mere careerist and rank-snatcher 
was concerned, in an unscrupulous attempt 
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to swell the numbers he brought to the 
colors he had no hesitation in resorting to 
crimps or the more shady type of lodging- 
house keeper, indifferent to the quality of 
the recruits he attested so long as the 
quantity was sufficient to ensure the award 
of a commission “without purchase.” In- 
deed, no man did the army greater dis- 
service or wrought greater mischief on its 
morale. Fortunately, his prompt disap- 
pearance, together with that of the scruffy 
scalawags he had enrolled, was among the 
blessings that peace brought automati- 
cally in its train. 

There was little or no skulduggery in- 
volved, however, in the recruitment of the 
regiments on the permanent establish- 
ment. With their firmly entrenched home 
ties and local associations and their cher- 
ished nicknames, each fresh campaign 
added to their laurels and to the store 
of tradition on which their corporate, al- 
most tribal esprit de corps was founded. 
They were, in general, proud of being in 
the army because it was their particular 
pride to be a “Cherry-picker” (11th, Prince 
Albert’s Own Hussars); a “Scarlet 





Royal Horse Artillery 


Lancer” (16th, the Queen’s Own Lancers) ; 
a “Horse-gunner” (Royal Horse Artil- 
lery); a “Diehard” (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own (Middlesex Regiment)); a 
“Shiner” (the Northumberland Fusiliers) ; 
or a “Greenjacket” (the 60th, the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps and the Rifle Brigade). 

It goes without saying that this intense 
localized pride of regiment in no way mil- 
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itates against fealty to the army as a 
whole. On the contrary, the greater loyalty 
encompasses and intensifies the lesser, to 
the mutual benefit of both. It is, of course, 
encouraged and “played up” by every con- 
ceivable means. Talks on regimental his- 
tory and lectures on past victories and 
hard-fought reverses form a conspicuous 
part of the recruit’s normal training, un- 





Royal Northumberland Fusiliers 


til he becomes fairly soaked in the lore 
and legend of the regiment—and the par- 
ticular battalion of it—in which he has 
enrolled. As a further stimulus to emula- 
tion, no outstanding event in the forma- 
tion’s past record is allowed to pass with- 
out a commemorative ceremony. 


Commemorative Ceremonies 


Thus wherever they may be the six “Min- 
den regiments” ceremonially parade each 
year on 1 August, with their headdress 
adorned with roses, in sober celebration 
of their predecessors’ astounding victory 
over the French at Minden Heath in 1759. 
The line of advance of the British In- 
fantry took them through certain village 
rose gardens, where they gaily plucked 
the dew-laden blossoms to adorn their tri- 
corn hats and musket barrels. With equal 
punctilio the Royal Northumberland Fusil- 
iers commemorate their Patron Saint’s 
day—their badge is St. George and the 
Dragon—by a ceremonial Trooping of the 
Color, a luncheon for friends of the reg- 
iment, and a rally of old comrades. St. 
David’s day is celebrated with equal en- 
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thusiasm on 1 March by the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, the program of events ending 
with a banquet at which the regimental 
goat, with horns gilded and further 
adorned with a circlet of flowers, is led 
around the mess table three times by the 
goat major, the noncommissioned officer 
who has the animal in his special charge. 

In precisely the same spirit, when the 
civic authorities of a county capital con- 
fer the honor of “the freedom of the city” 
on the county regiment—a further link 
between the soldier and the people of his 
hometown—the battalion in residence will 
parade ceremonially through the streets 
“with drums beating, flags flying, and bay- 
onets fixed.” Normally, it is an unforgiv- 
able affront for any military formation to 
march through any city or town with un- 
sheathed colors, beating drums, and fixed 
bayonets. This intimate and highly prized 
recognition of its locally raised fighting 
force by the civil power is not easily won 
nor lightly bestowed. The city of London, 
for example, has conferred the distinction 
on six regiments only in all its long his- 
tory. 

All these treasured privileges and cher- 
ished traditions, kept alive and vivid by 
oral transmission and ceremonial commem- 
oration, consolidate in a tremendous reg- 
imental mystique in which every officer 
and man feels that he shares personally 
and on equal terms. Moreover, the influ- 
ence exerted on “hostilities only” mem- 
bers, who served with a battalion only 
during a war, rejoicing in a strong, in- 
spiring regimental spirit and tradition 
is as astounding as it is immeasurably 
valuable. 

There is a well-authenticated story of 
a body of men who enlisted or were drafted 
in 1989 into the 2d Battalion of a regi- 
ment we will agree to refer to as the 
Rutlandshire Fusiliers. As part of their 
training they were well and truly indoc- 
trinated in all the regimental lore; and 
by the time they were judged fit for over- 


seas service no more loyal or enthusiastic 
Ratlandshires ever shouldered a rifle. 

Suddenly an order came for a draft of 
150 of them to proceed to North Africa as 
reinforcements. As it was well-known that 
the 1st Battalion was operating in that 
theater, the men were well-content that 
they should be departing overseas to bring 
it up to strength. 

What was their consternation, on ar- 
rival in Egypt, to find themselves posted to 
the Loamshires, a regiment of which they 
knew nothing and cared less. Language 
was as sultry as the climate and in many 
instances not far removed from the out- 
right mutinous. But British soldiers do 
not rebel easily, and the draft proceeded 
up the line to join the unregarded Loam- 
shires who greeted these strangers within 
the fold with as little enthusiasm as the 
newcomers displayed for the fate that had 
been meted out to them. 

It was on this uneasy note that matters 
rested for the next 3 days. On the morning 
of the fourth day, however, the unhappy 
Rutlands heard that their 1st Battalion 
was encamped a mere 8 miles away across 
the desert. , 

As dusk began to fall that evening, a 
keen observer might have noted a great 
deal of surreptitious stir about the Loam- 
shire camp, with many whispered confabu- 
lations and much unostentatious hurrying 
to and fro; all of which, however, was con- 
fined to that corner of the bivouae which 
the Rutlandshire contingent had made its 
own. But nothing transpired to attract 
official attention, and the camp settled 
down equably enough for the night. 

It was not until early morning rollcall 
that the discovery was made that the en- 
tire detachment of Rutlandshire Fusiliers 
had vanished. Wild thoughts of mass de- 
sertion in the face of the enemy whirled 
through the Loamshire adjutant’s be- 
wildered head as he grabbed the telephone 
to try and trace the missing men. But in- 
quiry soon elicited the fact that the only 
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desertion of which the men had been 
guilty was that involved in transferring 
themselves enbloc to the 1st Rutlandshires 
3 miles away across the desert. 

Adventitious and entirely unpremedi- 
tated in its origin as it may have been, the 
British regimental system of building up 
morale and esprit de corps has rarely paid 
higher dividends than during those “opera- 
tions of detachment” of which the British 
Army has had such liberal experience. In 
England’s innumerable “brush fire” mili- 
tary activities the work often has been 
left for a single battalion to carry through 
entirely on its own. 

The need then was for complete self- 
reliance, assurance, and resource, if a 
clean, workmanlike job was to be accom- 
plished with nobody, so to speak, to hold 
the regiment’s hand. In such circumstances 
all ranks were keenly aware of the fact 
that not only were they operating under 
the stern eye of authority, but that the 
equally critical gaze of friends and crit- 
ics in their hometown also was _ bent 
upon them. At all costs, their faith in 
the regiment they had encouraged and in- 
dulged must be maintained. It was un- 
thinkable that they should return to those 
familiar streets and the well-wishers in 
the snug, friendly “pubs” with the stigma 
of defeat besmirching a hitherto unsullied 
record. In the outcome the entire army 
reaped enormous profit by virtue of the 
regiment’s own personal urge for self- 
vindication. 


Experiment 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing—or in the indigestion it occasions. 
At one period during the late forties the 
experiment was tried of organizing bri- 
gade groups—say, of the Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire Regiments— 
to which draftees could be assigned ir- 
respective of the formation in which they 
had enrolled. Thus a lad who had been sent 
to the Lincolnshire Poachers, after re- 
cruit training and thorough indoctrination 
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in that regiment’s admirable record and 
traditions, might easily find himself finally 
assigned to the “Green Howards” from 
Yorkshire, of whom he knew nothing. 
Away went his shoulder titles and his 
treasured cap badge of the Sphinx, and 
with them vanished that enheartening 
sense of complete identification with a 
particular fighting formation which his 
entire military education had been de- 
signed to bring about. His new unit was 
no more than a name to him; the army 
as a living entity, an organism with a soul 
of its own, was a concept too big for him 
to grasp fully. 

The regiment, his regiment, had been 
something he could envisage, something 
concrete and human it had been possible 
for him to get properly in focus. Bereaved 
of his links with it, his connection with 
its background and associations violently 
sundered, it was demanded of him that he 
should perform the virtually impossible 
feat of transferring his loyalties to a unit 
he knew nothing about, or to a vast, intri- 
cate amorphism—the army per se—whose 
immensity completely outranged his fac- 
ulty of comprehension. In the circum- 
stances he inevitably found himself psycho- 
logically and spiritually adrift—rootless 
and unintegrated. As the outcome of a 
piece of dehumanized pedantry in a staff 


office, a potentially good soldier has 
declined into just another disgruntled 
conscript. 


Needless to say the experiment was a 
disastrous failure and had to be revised 
drastically. 

Close affinity with the regiment, based 
upon regional sentiment, community of in- 
terests, and local loyalties, is, of course, 
easier to achieve in a small country like 
Great Britain than in a vast territory 
such as the United States. Moreover, the 
average American is far more peripatetic 
than the preternaturally stay-at-home 
Briton who is far more likely to end his 
days within 10 miles of the spot where he 
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was born than is the citizen of the United 
States, tempted into restlessness by his 
homeland’s beckoning magnitude. 

Yet it should not be beyond the mind of 
man to devise a scheme whereby the Amer- 
ican enlisted man or draftee would per- 
form his military training, both active and 
reserve, in a unit with which he possessed 
definite kinship. Naturally, this implies 
enlistment in, or assignment to, a specific 
battalion (British regiment) with a def- 
inite, fixed military home. This “home in 
the army” would serve not only as a train- 
ing ground for all the recruits passing 
into the active formation—overseas or in 
some camp of maneuver in the homeland— 
but also as a rallying-point for reserv- 
ists and a port of call for old comrades. 
In addition, it would act as the reposi- 
tory for all those treasured relics of past 
service which do so much to foster pride 
of regiment and keep alive the traditions 
and fighting spirit founded by those stal- 
warts who have gone before. 


Regimental Insignia 


There is another aspect of the problem 
which is deserving of the most careful 
and unprejudiced attention—the question 
of regimental insignia and distinctions 
over which there still seems to exist con- 
siderable scope for an imaginative ap- 
proach. 

“Men are still lead by baubles,” Napo- 
leon once pronounced. It is true that a 
visible symbol with which a man can iden- 
tify himself, personally remains one of 
the best means of focusing loyalty that 
the wit of man has yet devised, for dif- 
ferentiation is often the parent of a 
healthy pride. Only one regiment in the 
British Army, for example, is entitled to 
wear a cap badge both back and front on 
its headdress. This is the Gloucestershire 
Regiment which earned the distinction in 
Egypt in 1801 when, with its front rank 
fully engaged, its rear rank smartly 
turned about to deal with a sudden attack 
by “rench cavalry from the rear. Inciden- 


tally, by a queer coincidence, a battalion 
of the Gloucesters found themselves in a 
similar situation during the war of 1914- 
18. Inspired by the memory of their pred- 
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ecessors in Egypt, the Gloucester lads 
once more turned back to back to deal with 
a stubborn foe; and once again the enemy 
was doubly repulsed. 

Ask any member of the Royal Scots 
Greys to explain why the badge on his 
headdress is a French “Eagle,” and in all 
probability he will reply, “Oh, we got that 
at Waterloo.” There is a tremendous and 





Royal Scots Greys (2d Dragoons) 


absolutely invaluable sense of continuity 
and “belonging” in the instinctive use of 
that timeless “we.” 

Again, the Royal Welch Fusiliers com- 
memorate one of the most blissful moments 
in the British soldier’s history by delib- 
erately drawing attention to the manner 
in which they ignored it. Until 1804 the 
bugbear of the fighting man’s day-to-day 
existence had been the particular style 
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of hairdressing imposed upon him by the 
authorities. Grown long and drawn back 
tightly over the cranium, the hair was 
first plaited into a queue, then plastered 
with foul-smelling tallow and soap, and 
then thickly powdered with flour. With 
his skull crowned with this rancid mess, 
“it was no uncommon circumstance,” as 
one sufferer recorded, “when on the guard 
bench and asleep, to have the rats and 
mice scampering about our heads, eating 
the filthy stuff with which our hair was 
bedaubed.” Great was the sigh of relief, 
therefore, when the order was promul- 
gated that henceforth the soldier’s hair 
was to be cut short and left unpowdered. 
At the time, however, “the Nanny-goats,” 
or Royal Welch, were on active service on 
the other side of the world and the order 
never reached them. 

Returning to England in 1803, they 
still sported the queue and powdered locks. 
Naturally they lost no time in conforming 
to an order that chimed so perfectly with 
their own inclinations. But in commemo- 
ration of the fact that they were the last 
regiment of British Foot to parade in 
hair powder and dangling queue, to this 
day they wear a “flash” on the back of 
the tunic collar—a bow of broad black 
silk ribbon, with long ends, symbolizing 
the pad once worn to prevent the grease 
from the queue staining the back of the 
scarlet jacket. 

Childish? Well, maybe, but it is a cause 
of much pride to those distinguished by 
this particular symbol. It is something 
“different,” as were the shield with an- 
chor and cannon crossed of Burnside’s 9th, 
the Maltese cross of the 5th, the clover- 
leaf of the 2d, the Greek cross of the 6th, 
the acorn of the 14th, the 5-pointed star 
of the 20th, the cartridge box of the 15th, 
and the arrow of the 17th, adopted as 
corps insignia by the appropriate authori- 
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ties in the War Between the States. 

Useful as these were as a stimulant to 
localized pride and loyalty, they were, 
after all, the symbols of large forma- 
tions and, therefore, a little lacking in 
the intimacy and personal quality of regi- 
mental badges. 

It is the same with the insignia which 
denote the different branches of the serv- 
ice. The crossed rifles of the Infantry and 
the crossed sabers of the Cavalry are well 
enough, and the members of each arm 
should be proud to wear them. But in addi- 
tion there might be some regional or tra- 
ditional badge—like the globe and anchor 
of the Marines—particular to each indi- 
vidual regiment, peculiarly its own, and 
in whose characteristics its members could 
take legitimate pride. 


Conclusions 


For in view of the probable shape of 
military things to come, the moment un- 
doubtedly has arrived to foster pride of 
regiment by every possible means, since 
it would appear to be a moral certainty 
that the warfare of the future, so far 
as land forces are concerned, will be 
founded on the battalion. It will fight 
either as a unit working in cooperation 
with similar outfits under over-all bri- 
gade or divisional command, or—much 
more probably—as a “lone wolf” function- 
ing in virtual isolation, and immediately 
responsible only to itself for the successful 
prosecution of the operations with which 
it has been entrusted. 

Anything that can be done, therefore, to 
strengthen the team or “family” spirit, the 
mutual confidence, and prideful self-re- 
liance which is a fighting formation’s most 
priceless asset, will more than repay the 
effort demanded for its cultivation, when 
“the air is all a yell and the earth is all 
a flame,” and the chips are down. 
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UNITED STATES 


Ramjet Rocket 

The X-7 supersonic rocket is currently 
in use in the development of Air Force 
ramjet missiles. Although exact charac- 





The Air Force’s ramjet X-7. 


teristics of the X-7 have not been released, 
in secret operations during the past sev- 
eral years the needle-nose vehicle has 
traveled through the stratosphere under 
ramjet power at speeds well beyond the 
speed of sound. Launched from a B-29, a 
rocket motor drives the X-7 up to a speed 
at which the ramjet can efficiently take 
over. Ramjet engines are comparatively 
simple devices that give tremendous power 
at high speeds. Unlike conventional jet 
engines, the ramjets or “flying stovepipes” 
nee] no compressors or other moving parts 





and depend upon their own high speed to 
compress their air intake. The faster they 
go, the better they operate, and they are 
not hampered by such factors as com- 
pressor speeds and heat which limit con- 
ventional jets.—News release. 


Smallest Air Force Jet 

The T-37 is the smallest jet aircraft 
now in production for the Air Force. Pow- 
ered by two J69 jet engines of 920-pounds 
thrust each, the tiny trainer is in the 400- 
mile an hour class. The engines are 
mounted with air inlet and jet exit in 





Tiny 7-37 is dwarfed by B-52. 


thickened wing roots. It carries a stu- 
dent and an instructor side by side, has a 
range of 345 miles, and weighs 6,100 
pounds fully loaded.—News release. 
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Carrier-Based Attack Bomber 

The Navy’s A8D Skywarrior, twin-jet 
attack bomber, is said to be able to fly 
faster and farther with a greater striking 
load than any other airplane of its weight 
and size. Designed to perform from air- 
craft carriers or land bases, the Skywar- 
rior is in the 600- to 700-mile an hour 
class and will operate above 40,000 feet on 






— 


Navy’s A3D Skywarrior. 


combat missions. Powered by two J-57 
engines producing over 20,000 total pounds 
of thrust, it is the first swept-wing jet 
attack bomber produced for the Navy. In 
a recent test flight without refueling the 
A8D averaged 570 miles an hour on a 
3,200-mile nonstop trip.—News release. 


Supersonic Bomber 

The triangular-wing B-58 Hustler, de- 
signed to fly faster than sound, will begin 
test flights soon. The Hustler, a 4-engine 
medium bomber which may attain speeds 
of 900 to 1,000 miles an hour, is designed 
to carry and launch guided missiles while 
far from targets.—News release. 


Speed Records 

The XV-1 (MILITARY REVIEW, Apr 1954, 
p 65 and Sep 1955, p 63), the world’s first 
successful convertiplane, has reached a 
speed of 200 miles an hour in recent tests 
—a new speed record for helicopters. The 
versatile XV-1 uses a helicopter rotor, a 
conventional aircraft piston engine, pusher 
type propeller, and short airplane wings. 
Pressure jet engines located at the tip of 
each rotor blade provide power for heli- 
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copter flight. When the forward speed of 
the craft exceeds the stalling speed of the 
conventional wings, power is shifted from 
rotor to pusher propeller to execute a 
“flight conversion” and the helicopter 
rotor is allowed to “windmill.” Recent 
records for conventional helicopters on 
closed-circuit courses were established by 
the H-34 helicopter and include 141.9 
miles an hour for the 100-kilometer 
course, 1386 miles for the 500-kilometer 
course, and 132.6 miles for the 1,000-kilo- 
meter course.—News release. 


Turbine-Powered Helicopter 
Experiments are being conducted with 

the installation of JT-58 gas engines in 

standard H-21C helicopters. The H-21C 


(MiLitaRy REvIEW, Mar 1955, p 64 and 
May 1955, p 65), now in large-scale pro- 
duction, is a 22-place tandem rotor trans- 





Gas turbine helicopter installation. 


port and is powered by a 1,425-horse- 
power reciprocating engine. The T-58 
gas turbine is smaller than a conventional 
automobile engine but much more power- 
ful. Two of them will provide 40 percent 
more power but take up less space than 
the R-1820-103 engine which currently 
powers the helicopter. The new power- 
plant is expected to increase the speed of 
the H-21C by 50 miles an hour, double the 
ton-miles per hour capability, and raise 
the hovering ceiling by several thousand 
feet. Vibration and noise levels will be 
considerably reduced. Further advantages 
of the system are in the increased re- 
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liability of the multiengine power source, 
and in the fact that gas turbines do not 
require an extended warmup period.— 
News release. 


Balloon Rockets 

The United States Navy is using bal- 
loon-supported rockets to investigate the 
effect of solar disturbances on radio com- 
munications. The rockets are carried 
aloft by plastic balloons 68 feet in diam- 
eter, and are fired by a radio signal when 
a solar storm or “flare” is observed. The 
12-foot-long rocket then rises to an al- 
titude of 60 to 70 miles. The 20-pound in- 
strument payload of the rocket radios back 
to the observation station the strength of 
X-ray and ultraviolet radiations from the 
solar disturbances. Ten of the rocket- 
balloon combinations or Rockoons were 
planned for launching from the USS 
Colonial (LSD-18) in the Pacific area as 
part of the United States participation 
in the 1957-58 International Geophysical 
Year.—News release. 


Helmet Radio 

A helmet radio now undergoing ex- 
haustive tests is designed to permit direct 
radio communication between individual 


Se a 1 se . 


infantryman’s 2-way helmet radio. 


soldiers. The experimental helmet com- 
pletely contains the 2-way radio which 
weighs less than a pound. Use of transis- 
tors permits the set to be made smaller 


than two cigarette packs. The helmet 





communicator can be preset for short- 
range conversation between squad mem- 
bers or reach other radios up to a mile 
away by utilizing an auxiliary antenna 
attached to the top of the helmet. The 
combat FM set can operate continuously 





Helmet radio components. 


for half a day on a single set of batteries, 
requires no “warmup” time, and can net 
with standard army radios. The helmet in 
which it is mounted is made of synthetic 
material which is said to protect the 
wearer’s head as effectively as steel.— 
News release. 


Mammoth Vacuum Cleaners 

The Air Force is developing mammoth 
vacuum cleaners to clean the surface of 
its runways according to a report. The 
machine is said to be capable of cleaning 
a million square feet of runway an hour 
while traveling at a speed of 20 miles. It 
is expected that the use of this equipment 
will help reduce damage to jet engines 
from foreign objects on airfield pavement 
surfaces.—News release. 


Rocket Plane Speed Mark 

The Air Force X-2 (MILITARY REVIEW, 
Oct 1955, p 69 and Nov 1955, p 66) has 
set a new unofficial world speed record 
for airplanes of 1,900 miles an hour. The 
multimillion-dollar X-2 carries a quarter 
of a ton of instruments to measure tem- 
peratures, fuel. consumption, and _ the 
stresses and strains of extremely high 
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speeds. Designed to explore the “thermal 
barrier,” it is made chiefly of stainless 
steel and nickel alloy. The research rocket 
plane has attained an altitude of 90,000 
feet, and in setting the speed record of 
almost three times the speed of sound did 
not use the maximum power of its rocket 
engine.—News release. 


Streamlined Flying Boom 

The KC-135 jet tanker-transport is 
equipped with a streamlined flying boom. 
It will be used in the refueling of B-52 
heavy bombers and new jet fighters at jet 
speeds and high altitudes. The KC-135 
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Fiying boom and antenna of the KC-135. 


also features a probe like, high frequency 
radio antenna mounted on top of the verti- 
cal tail fin. An advanced version of the 
707 prototype, the KC-135, will eventually 
replace the KC-97 as the Air Force’s 
standard refueling tanker.—News _re- 
lease. 


Jet Thrust Reverser 

Landing runs of jet planes may be re- 
duced by as much as 50 percent by use 
of a newly developed jet “thrust reverser.” 
In this device the normal flow of gases 
through the tailpipe is deflected through 
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exhaust vanes in a forward direction, per- 
mitting the pilots to arrest the forward 
speed of their jet craft and land on run- 
ways now considered too short for safe 
operation.—News release. 


Helicopter Carrier 

The helicopter carrier Thetis Bay, a 
converted 10,400-ton convoy escort car- 
rier, has joined the Pacific Fleet. Desig- 
nated the CVHA-1, the vessel is equipped 
with 20 troop-carrying helicopters and is 
capable of carrying a regiment of marines 
and landing them on or behind a fortified 
beachhead. The helicopters will also be 
used for supply and medical evacuation. 
The cost of the conversion of the Thetis 
Bay to helicopter operation was approxi- 
mately 8 million dollars.—News release. 


Light Gyrocopter 

The B-7M Gyrocopter combines some of 
the features of the modern helicopter and 
the autogiro. Capable of carrying a 250- 


B-7M Gyrocopter. 


pound load to an estimated ceiling of 
12,000 feet, the Gyrocopter is safe and 
easy to operate, having only a main con- 
trol stick, rudder pedals, and a throttle 
for its controls. It has a range of 120 
miles and a cruising speed of 60 miles an 
hour. Although it cannot hover, it can 
maintain a level flight speed of 19 miles 
an hour and can land or take off from an 
area of 100 square feet.—News release. 
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Manned Research Balloons 

Personnel-carrying free balloons are in 
use by the Air Force in low-level meteor- 
ological research, and the Navy is conduct- 
ing high-level altitude research with the 
same type of aerial vehicle. The Air 
Force balloons carry instruments to meas- 
ure air currents, temperature, humidity, 
and cloud formations. A Navy balloon 
has reached an altitude of 40,000 feet in 
a 4-hour, 250-mile flight. During the 
flight which was made by two passengers 
in an open basket temperatures reached 
60 degrees below zero.—News release. 


Nuclear Test Airplane 

A NB-36H intercontinental bomber has 
been revealed as the world’s first aircraft 
to fly with an operating atomic reactor 
aboard. The airborne nuclear reactor is 





NB-36H on nuclear test flight. 


being used to carry out research leading 
to the development of an atomic-powered 
airplane. The low-powered reactor does 
not power the NB-36H and is not turned 
on until the 10-engine plane is high over 
an unpopulated area. A wide variety of 
data on airborne nuclear reactor operation 
is obtained, to include the effect of radia- 
tion upon instruments, equipment, person- 
nel, and air frame. The huge vertical tail 
of the nuclear test plane is marked with 
an orange radiation symbol to distinguish 
it from all others of its type. Special air- 
scoops on each side of the fuselage be- 
hind the wing cool the reactor when it 


is operating. The NB-36H is powered by 
six 3,800-horsepower piston engines which 
turn pusher propéllers, and four J-47 tur- 
bojets.—News release. 


Improved Rocket 

In its recent record-breaking flight to 
163 miles above the earth’s surface the 
Aerobee-Hi (MILITARY REVIEW, Jul 1955, 
p 64 and Sep 1956, p 70) carried a load of 
135 pounds of radio devices. The primary 
purpose of this radio equipment was to 





be 


‘abhi 


Aerobee-Hi leaving launcher. 


measure various characteristics of the 
ionosphere, that part of the earth’s at- 
mosphere which begins at an altitude of 
35 miles. The improved Aerobee-Hi is in 
use by all the agencies participating in 
the upper air research program of the De- 
partment of Defense.—News release. 


Navy’s Fastest Fighter 

The Navy’s ¥8U-1 Crusader (MILITARY 
REVIEW, Dec 1955, p 65) operates at a 
speed well beyond 1,000 miles an hour. 
Powered by an afterburner-equipped J-57 
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turbojet engine, the swept-wing fighter 
features a 2-position incidence wing which 
enables it to operate not only at super- 
sonic speeds but also at the comparatively 
low speeds required for carrier-based op- 
erations. The wing is hinged at the rear 
and raises in front for takeoffs and land- 
ings. Another advantage of the 2-posi- 
tion wing is that an extremely short land- 
ing gear can be used, thereby saving 
weight and making the compartments of 
the plane readily accessible for mainte- 
nance and servicing between flights. It also 





Crusader has 2-position wing. 


permits the use of a low-drag, smoothly 
faired cockpit without sacrificing visi- 
bility. When the wing is in its elevated 
position, landings can be made with the 
fuselage almost parallel with the flight 
deck, whereas most of today’s high-per- 
formance aircraft must come in for a 
landing at a high angle of attack. The 
Crusader’s thin wing is mounted high and 
set well back from the cockpit, and the 
horizontal tail surface is joined low on 
the fuselage. Titanium is employed in 
the plane’s aftersection and midsection to 
save weight, and a simplified 30-pound 
ejection seat is used.—News release. 


WEST GERMANY 
Submarine Salvaged 
West Germany’s new navy has recov- 
ered a second U-boat from the North Sea 
where it was scuttled by its crew at the 
end of World War II (MiLiTary REVIEW, 
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Aug 1956, p 68). The submarine, desig- 
nated the U-2367, which will be refitted 
and put back in service was one of the 
most modern in the Nazi Fleet and was 
equipped with snorkel apparatus. It ap- 
peared to be little harmed by its 11-year 
immersion in 60 feet of water. Another 
submarine, the U-2365, was previously re- 
trieved.—News release. 


Army Strength 

West Germany will reach her goal of 
96,000 men under arms by the end of 1956 
according to the Defense Ministry. The 
report indicated that a probable strength 
of the army at the end of 1957 will be 
210,000. Under present plans, the first 
draft under the recently approved mili- 
tary conscription bill will be made in Oc- 
tober and between 100,000 and 200,000 
will be inducted in the spring of 1957.— 
News release. 


DENMARK 

Atomic Reactor Project 

The United States Government will con- 
tribute $350,000 toward the cost of an 
atomic reactor which the Danish Atomic 
Energy Commission plans to erect at 
Risoe, Denmark. Nuclear fuel for the re- 
actor will be furnished by the United 
States under a new pact which amends 
and extends the 1955 “atoms for peace” 
agreement between the two nations.— 
News release. 


INDIA 

Enters Atomic Age 

India’s first atomic reactor is now in 
operation on Trombay Island, 13 miles 
from Bombay. It is the first atomic re- 
actor to be set up in Asia. A second re- 
actor (MiuiTtary REviEw, Aug 1956, p 72) 
to be provided by Canada under the Co- 
lombo Plan will be set up on the same 
island and is expected to be in operation 
by 1958. India has vast potential sup- 
plies of atomic fuel to include what is 
estimated to be the largest thorium de- 
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posit in the world. Two factories are now 
in operation producing atomic fuel and 
two other plants for this purpose are now 
under construction. Foreign countries of- 
fering help to India in entering the atomic 
field include the United States which will 
furnish 21 tons of heavy water for use in 
the second reactor, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union. Addition- 
ally, Norway and Sweden are cooperating 
informally with India on nuclear develop- 
ments.—News release. 


To Purchase Carrier 

An aircraft carrier will be purchased 
for the Indian Navy according to a recent 
official announcement. Details as to the 
type of carrier and the source from which 
it will be procured have not been released. 
—News release. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Air Wing Moves to Japan 
The United States First Marine Air 
Wing has moved from Pohang, Korea to 
Iwakuni, Japan terminating 6 years of 
service in Korea. The Pohang base will 
be used as an amphibious training camp 
for South Korean marines. During the 
Korean conflict, the air wing flew 118,000 
combat sorties.—News release. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

United States Atom Aid 

In an agreement with the Netherlandic 
Government, the United States has agreed 
to contribute $350,000 to the construction 
of a 2 million-dollar experimental atomic 
reactor in the Netherlands. The United 
States will also furnish the fissionable 
material for the reactor.—News release. 


FRANCE 
All-Purpose Aircraft 
The Sipa 1100, now under development, 
is a high-wing aircraft with a cockpit 
which will provide top visibility. It is 
powered by two 610-horsepower engines, 


and can land and take off from small 
makeshift fields. The plane is specifically 
designed for overseas patrol duty.—News 
release. 


Atomic Research 

The Saclay nuclear research center, lo- 
cated between Chatillon and the valley of 
the Chevreuse, has been revealed as includ- 





Saclay electrostatic generator. 


ing an operational natural uranium pile 
with heavy water moderator and high 
neutron flux. An additional heavy water 
pile with neutron flux approximately 10 
times greater is now under construction. 
The currently operational Saclay pile is 
cooled by a new process involving the cir- 
culation of carbon dioxide under pressure. 
In earlier reactors nitrogen gas was used 
as a cooling agent. Equipment of the 
Saclay installation includes a 5 million- 
volt Van de Graff type electrostatic gen- 
erator and a 25 million electron-volt cyclo- 
tron.—News release. 
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Cable-Controlled Missile 

The electrically controlled SS-10 air-to- 
ground missile (MILITARY REVIEW, Aug 
1955, p 69) weighs 33 pounds and contains 
a high-explosive hollow charge in its 11- 
pound warhead. About 30 inches long and 
4 inches in diameter, it can be launched 
directly from the case in which it is car- 
ried. The weapon has a minimum range 
of 450 yards, and can reach its maximum 
range of 1,660 yards in 18 seconds. The 
rocket rotates slowly in flight and its di- 
rection can be changed as much as 50 de- 
grees by electrical impulses sent through 
the control cable. The cable is played out 
from a reel in the body of the rocket. 
The SS-10 attains a maximum speed of 
about 250 feet per second.—News release. 


USSR 
Lend-Lease Ships Sunk 
The USSR has sunk 56 American lend- 
lease submarine chasers and PT boats 
with United States approval. The vessels 
were too derelict to be towed back to 
American ports. The vessels were sunk 
in the Arctic Ocean off Murmansk.— 
News release. 


Solar Power 

Soviet-Armenian scientists are drafting 
plans for a power station which will use 
the sun’s rays for energy. The plans call 
for large rotating mirrors mounted on a 
130-foot tower. The heat collected will be 
transmitted to a large boiler. The solar 
powerplant will be located near Mount 
Ararat which is in Soviet Armenia.— 
News release. 


Military Strength 

A NATO headquarters report estimates 
that the Soviet Union and her satellites 
have 4,500,000 men in their ground forces, 
1,000,000 in the air forces, and 500,000 in 
their navies. A SHAPE report credits the 
Soviets with 175 divisions in the ground 
forces, and indicates that they have no 
direct evidence of any reduction in men 
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under arms. The report further states 
that the USSR has over 450 submarines 
in service, of which about half are large 
or medium oceangoing types. The. Soviet 
naval construction program continues to 
lay emphasis on the production of large 
oceangoing submarines.—News release. 


CANADA 

Mid-Canada Radar System 

The 170 million-dollar mid-Canada ra- 
dar warning system is expected to be put 
into service by 1 January 1957. It has 
been previously announced that the Dis- 
tant Early Warning Line (Dew Line) 
(MILITARY REVIEW, Jul 1956, p 69) would 
be brought into operation at the same time 
as the mid-Canada Line. The mid-Canada 
and the Dew Lines are two of the three 
chief components of the North American 
radar network. The Pine Tree Chain, 
which roughly follows the 49th parallel, 
has been in operation for the past 2 years. 
—News release. 


ITALY 

Superhighway 

A planned 458-mile autostrada (super- 
highway) will link Milan on the north 
with Naples. A total of 6 miles of tun- 
nels and 2,315 bridges will be constructed 
for the new highway. It is expected that 
the project will take 6 years to complete 
and will cost slightly less than 300 million 
dollars.—News release. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Hydroelectric Project 
A 400-foot high dam in the Kariba 
Gorge of the Zambezi River is planned as 
part of a giant South African hydroelec- 
tric development. A group of six construc- 
tion companies have combined in the 70 
million-dollar project. When completed, 
the dam will contain the largest manmade 
lake in the world, more than 150 miles 
long. First electric power is expected from 
the project by 1960.—News release. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Escape Method 

A much faster method of escape for 
sailors trapped in a sunken submarine in- 
volves the use of a canvas trunk just 
within the escape hatches. Under the old 
system, men could escape at the rate of 
one every 5 minutes, but with the new sys- 
tem only 3 to 5 seconds are required be- 
tween each escape. In an emergency the 
men don buoyant immersion suits as pro- 
tection against the cold water. The com- 
partment beneath the hatch is flooded and 
the men crawl through the canvas trunk 
and open hatch to float to safety. This 
eliminates the requirement for the opera- 
tion of a conventional air lock. The de- 
velopment of a faster escape system was 
prompted by the loss of the submarines 
Truculent in 1950 (65 dead) and Affray 
in 1951 (75 dead).—News release. 


Lightweight Fighter 

The Folland Gnat, Britain’s lightest and 
smallest jet fighter, has successfully com- 
pleted its first test flight. Powered by a 
Bristol Orpheus turbojet engine, the Gnat 
is capable of high-subsonic speeds and has 
a reported ceiling in excess of 50,000 feet. 
It is claimed that this plane, which is ap- 






Folland Gnat jet fighter. 


proximately one-third the weight, half the 
size, and commands half the thrust of a 
Standard jet fighter, will cost only one- 
third as much to build.—News release. 


Experimental Helicopter 

Great Britain’s P-74 helicopter is now 
undergoing preliminary tethered test runs. 
The P-74 has a pressure jet-driven rotor 





Helicopter has pressure jet-driven rotor. 
(‘The Aeroplane’ Copyright Photograph.) 


which is powered by two Oxyr gas gen- 
erators (MILITARY REVIEW, Sep 1955, p 
67). It is an experimental aircraft de- 
signed primarily to develop this form of 
rotor power system.—News release. 


Latest Comet 

The Comet 4, latest in the D.H. 104 
Comet line, made its first flight in 1955 
and is being ordered by many customers, 
to include a 53 million-dollar purchase by 
United States airlines. The Comet 4, a 
development of the Comet 2 military trans- 
port (MILITARY REVIEW, Aug 1956, p 71) 
and the Comet 3 prototype, is powered by 
R.A. 29 turbojet engines and has a cruis- 
ing speed of 545 miles an hour. The 14 
Comet 4 airliners now on order for United 
States service are expected to be in use 
on American domestic routes by early 
1959.—News release. 


PHILIPPINES 
United States Naval Airbase 
The United States largest overseas 
naval air station has been commissioned 
at Cubi Point, 50 miles northwest of Ma- 
nila on Bataan peninsula. The air station, 
established under SEATO agreements, 
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took 5 years to construct and cost about 
47 million dollars. Approximately 80 mil- 
lion more will be spent before it is com- 
pleted in 1962. Facilities of the station 
include an 8,000-foot concrete runway, a 
400-foot aircraft carrier wharf, and 40,- 
000 square feet of storage for high ex- 
plosives.—News release. 


Treaty Ratified 

The Philippine senate has ratified the 
1951 peace treaty with Japan, ending the 
1l-year technical state of war between 
the two nations. The Philippines had 
signed the treaty along with the United 
States and 47 other non-Communist na- 
tions in San Francisco in 1951, but here- 
tofore has refused to ratify it pending 
the completion of negotiations concerning 
reparations for war damage.—News re- 
lease. 


Military Aid 

It is planned that the Philippines will 
receive 30 F-86 Sabre Jets, 4 SA-16 am- 
phibian planes for air rescue operations, 
and several 7-33 trainers next year under 
the United States military aid program. 
—News release. 


JAPAN 

Experimental Rocket 

The Japanese Defense Board has an- 
nounced that an experimental rocket, the 
first in a planned series of nine, was fired 
recently. The test vehicle, 4 feet long and 
weighing 352 pounds, split apart at about 
12,000 feet and instruments which the 
rocket had carried aloft were parachuted 
to earth. The rocket was fired from a rail 
type launcher.—News release. 


Maiden Cruise 

The Ikazuchi, the first destroyer built 
in Japan since the end of World War II, 
has completed its maiden cruise. During 
the test run, the destroyer attained a top 
speed of 25 knots. Four other destroyers 
of the Japanese Fleet, leased to Japan by 
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the United States Navy, can do 35 knots. 
—News release. 


ROMANIA 

Arms Cut 

The Romanian Army, which was re- 
ported to have been cut by 40,000 men in 
1955 (MILITARY REVIEW, Sep 1956, p 72), 
has announced that a further reduction 
of 20,000 men will be made by 15 Septem- 
ber 1956. No other details were disclosed. 
—News release. 


TURKEY 

Plant Completed 

The Seyhan River hydroelectric plant, 
construction of which was started 3 years 
ago (MILITARY REVIEW, Feb 1954, p 68) 
is now in operation on a trial basis. The 
plant will furnish 284 million kilowatts 
of power to textile factories and other in- 
dustrial enterprises.—News release. 


EAST GERMANY 

Uranium Deposit 

A large uranium deposit, possibly the 
largest in Europe, is claimed to have been 
discovered in the Thuringia area of Com- 
munist East Germany about 140 miles 
southwest of Berlin. The find is said to 
be so large that a town of 11,000 inhabit- 
ants will have to be evacuated to facili- 
tate mining operations. The huge deposit 
is expected to last 15 to 20 years.—News 
release. 


PAKISTAN 

Trade Pact With USSR 

Pakistan and the Soviet Union have 
completed a trade pact in which Pakistan 
will sell the Soviets jute, cotton, wool, 
hides, and tea. In return she will receive 
industrial and farm equipment, chemical 
products, metals, oil, and timber. The 
total amount of trade anticipated was not 
announced; however, it is known that all 
payments will be made in Pakistani 
rupees.—News release. 
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In Search of a More Suitable Organization 


Extracted, translated, and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major General 
E. Wanty in “L’Armée-La Nation” (Belgium) January and February 1956. 


THE various recent proposals for re- 
organization for atomic war all seem to 
display disregard for what already exists 
—to start from zero and build up a new 
organization. This appears to indicate a 
desire to choose the easier alternative 
and a lack of realism for during the course 
of history, organizational evolution has 
nearly always occurred as a gradual mod- 
ification of one form into the other, with- 
out abrupt change or interruption. When 
reorganization is made there will usually 
ensue a period of crisis and imbalance 
due, in part, to the inherent inertia of 
the military machine. It would mean in- 
creasing risks to wipe the slate clean be- 
fore beginning. 

To be sure, it is probable that a new 
formula will constitute only a transitional 
stave while awaiting disarmament or a 
totally new concept of war resulting in 
revolutionary reforms. We have not yet 
reached this stage. What we need, at the 
present time, are units that are more 
flexible, lighter, better suited for maneu- 
ver, and endowed with at least the same 
firepower as in their present heavy form. 


It should be possible to achieve this from 
the present organization without a break 
of continuity. 

Is it not, also, an error to attempt a 
radically new organization but at the same 
time retain the present armament? One of 
the characteristics of the moment is the 
vast differential between the factors of 
numerical strength and firepower. Fire- 
power, with the advent of tactical atomic 
weapons, has become independent of the 
number of troops placed in the line. This 
evolution cannot but continue. We will do 
well to ask ourselves whether we have not 
passed the era of automatic, flat-trajec- 
tory, crew-served weapons. We still find 
proponents of the stability afforded by 
the cannon in the form of the dense, care- 
fully prepared, systematic barrages in ac- 
cordance with the formula of the era prior 
to 1940. But is the fact sufficiently con- 
sidered that these tactics, which came out 
of the war of 1914-18, were able to de- 
stroy, let us say, 10 percent of the for- 
ward positioned infantry support weap- 
ons? With the atom bomb we could be in 
danger of having 50 to 60 percent of these 
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weapons in position destroyed at a single 
blow. What would happen, in this case, 
to the carefully prepared barrages and 
the final protective fires? The weapons 
that remain after the atomic assault will 
have to fire at targets of opportunity— 
directly at the enemy wherever he ap- 
pears—hence must be capable of active, 
flexible, and dynamic fire. 

In a search for an organization better 
suited for these needs, the most prudent 
and most realistic method is to proceed 
from the known to the unknown, from 
the simple to the complex, from the base 
to the summit. 

Let us begin, therefore, at the bottom, 
with the elementary, organizational cells, 
seeking to arrive step by step at the mod- 
ifications which appear desirable and pos- 
sible. It is not necessary to develop an 
organization for an entire army. Satis- 
factory results will be achieved by estab- 
lishing for the large operational unit (the 
division), a suitable organization—provid- 
ing the modifications are justified by argu- 
ments and not imposed by simple affirma- 
tions. 


The Infantryman 


No organization will be suitable unless 
there is an increase in the proportion of 
riflemen; that is, actual infantrymen ca- 
pable of group maneuver but at the same 
time capable of retaining a certain degree 
of firepower while dispersed. A basic or- 
ganization centered around one automatic 
weapon cannot give us the proper solution, 
since the whole crew would have to gravi- 
tate around the weapon it serves. Why not 
consider the solution adopted by the Bel- 
gians—the individual automatic rifleman? 
This, it seems, is the evolutionary step 
necessitated at this level by technical de- 
velopment. 

Why not, for the purpose of logistical 
simplification, attempt the unification of 
armament: teehnique now renders this 
possible. 

Finally, another very real aspect of to- 
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day’s and tomorrow’s army must be re- 
spected: the practical limits of the exer- 
cise of command, both from the psycho- 
logical point of view and that of matériel. 
Also the far greater majority of the basic 
cadres, officer and noncommissioned, are 
furnished by the reserve. This must be 
considered in the organization. 


The Squad 

Greater firepower, greater flexibility in 
maneuver, a greater proportion of rifle- 
men, and easier command. How can we 
associate these four conditions in a sin- 
gle formula? We recommend 6 enlisted 
men and a noncommissioned officer. This 
is a reduction of 2 men as compared with 
the present organization, all armed with 
automatic rifles and 1 with a rifle anti- 
tank grenade launcher. Why 6, and not 
5 as has been proposed? For this reason: 
With 6 we have a ternary organization 
(3 times 2) which ensures relief, conti- 
nuity, and rest. It is adapted to two mis- 
sions which nothing permits us to suppose 
are abolished: sentry and patrol duty. It 
lends itself to many formations; its com- 
mand is relatively simple, thanks to a uni- 
fication of armament and unity of mission. 
It is a team, and must have the spirit of 
a team. 


The Platoon 
A ternary organization at this echelon 
seems most desirable because the platoon 
will never be intentionally isolated in a 
center of resistance and obliged to con- 
duct an all-around defense, particularly 
since it will be commanded by a reserve 
second lieutenant and because everything 
must be simplified for the purpose of 
relatively easy and effective action. It 
must include a strong antitank defense. 
The formula could be: 1 officer, 1 as- 
sistant noncommissioned officer, 2 men 
with antitank weapons, 3 squads of 7 men 
each, making a total of 25. 
Let us compare the firepower of the 
platoon of 1955 (41 men) and the pro- 
posed platoon: 
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1955. Proposed 4 rifle companies 576 
Submachineguns 13 +5 (1 officer 1 heavy weapons company 114 
“and 4 NCO’s) Headquarters 109 
30-caliber light This gives us 799 men for a battalion 
machineguns 4 anne of 5 companies, as compared with 882 for 
Rifles 19 oas- the present battalion. 
Rifles with tele- The machinegun platoon is no longer in- 
scope sights 3 “ses cluded in the heavy weapons company; 
Automatic rifles ---- 18 however, practical experience may demon- 
Antitank grenade strate: a continuing requirement for this 
launchers 3 3 heavy and cumbersome armament. If its 
Antitank weapon 1 1 elimination is proved premature, the 
Pistols 4 come strength of the unit must be increased by 
Mortars (2-inch) 4 Leste 


The lightened platoon is more suitable 
for maneuver and at the same time places 
in the line 23 portable automatic weap- 
ons. It must be admitted that the rifle 
and the pistol are largely outmoded. 


The Company 

To facilitate dispersion in the inte- 
rior of the defense position it would be 
necessary to consider the company in an 
autonomous center of resistance. It will 
have to occupy terrain faced in all di- 
rections and have reserves of its own. 
Moreover, the exercise of command over 
it will be facilitated to a certain ex- 
tent: There generally will be a captain 
in command, with radio contact between 
company and platoon headquarters. There- 
fore, a quaternary organization as fol- 
lows is most favorably considered: 


4 platoons of 25 men 100 
Staff and services 20 
1 weapons platoon (mortars, 

antitank guns) 24 


A total of 6 officers and 138 noncom- 
missioned officers and enlisted men. 


The Battalion 


Here again, and for the same reasons, 
the quaternary organization of infantry 
companies seems preferable, particularly 
since this permits an increase in the pro- 
portion of riflemen. This facilitates the 
maneuver of the reserves and increases 
flexibility of formation. Thus we have: 


about 40 men in restoring the machinegun 
platoon to the battalion. 


The battalion is the point of the fight- 
ing. It is accepted as the basic unit for 
the center of resistance. In time of peace 
it takes the place of the former regiment 
with its flag, its name, and its corps 
spirit. Is it desirable to go backwards in 
organizational development—to reduce it 
to a groupment of riflemen? As such, it 
could never be called on to engage in any 
mission with its organic means only. All 
mission type orders require attachments 
and imply lost time. 

To be sure, only 50 percent of our bat- 
talion of some 800 men are actually rifle- 
men, the remainder consisting of the 
supporting weapons, headquarters, and 
services. But the present battalion has only 
about 28 percent riflemen. The suggested 
organization is thus in the neighborhood 
of an acceptable balance between fire and 
maneuver. 

Let us look a bit more closely at the 
problem of the supporting weapons: 40 
men for eight 30-caliber machineguns (in- 
clusive of 16 ammunition carriers), 40 for 
4 antitank cannon (inclusive of 8 ammu- 
nition carriers), and 50 for four 3-inch 
mortars (with 20 carriers). This is what 
is required at the present time in the mat- 
ter of personnel. 

We may look forward to a new technical 
development which will modify and lighten 
these weapons in the sense of weight, and 
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permit a reduction of personnel while at 
the same time increase their efficiency. 
This efficiency may be expressed by the 
relationship between unit weapon and the 
number of men required to serve it. It will 
attain its highest value under the new con- 
ditions, with rocket weapons and light 
atomic weapons whose enormous efficiency 
will be out of all proportion to the small 
number of individuals serving them. 

To a more modest degree, a revision of 
their vehicular endowment would permit 
solving at less cost (at least in men) the 
problem of the mobility of these units and 
their supply on the field of battle. 

The problem exists, not only for the 
supporting weapons but also for the in- 
fantry which must be more mobile, more 
fluid, and suited for maneuver off the 
roads, even in terrain that has been sub- 
jected to atomic bombardment. In the final 
analysis these needs can be met in a single 
fashion only—by the employment of spe- 
cially devised cross-country vehicles either 
without armor or only lightly armored, 
low in profile, and with floors that shield 
against radiation. Each must be capable 
of transporting a squad and its ammuni- 
tion and food for 2 or 3 days, thus assur- 
ing its autonomy. 

A certain objection is that this will 
result in a mass of vehicles on the front 
- —15 or 16 vehicles of this type instead 
of the few jeeps and 4.5-ton trucks al- 
lotted to the present company. Consid- 
eration must be given to the economy in 
vehicles thus realized in the logistic chain, 
due to these all-purpose, very maneuver- 
able vehicles of but slight vulnerability. 

Up to this point, far from modifying 
organizations in a fundamental manner, 
we have proceeded by simple retouchings 
of them. But here the perplexity increases. 
If we adhere to the definition of defen- 
sive combat, until recent times the brigade 
(generally equivalent to the United States 
regiment) had a precise role—for instance, 
the command of the first 2 echelons over 
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half of the divisional front in the classi- 
cal 2 up and 1 back disposition. 

Under the atomic threat depths increase. 
Two successive echelons cease to consti- 
tute a single system, since the battle will 
be waged in each of them successively 
or simultaneously. The brigade, therefore, 
is no longer a regiment in the sense of 
moral cohesion; neither is it an organic 
combat team. It is, in fact, quite hybrid 
in its nature. 

It finds itself astride between two pos- 
sible solutions, but in its present form 
it constitutes a unit between the battal- 
ions, which are the tactical pawns, and 
the division, the smallest combined arms 
unit. Its permanence, as such, does not 
seem necessary. 

If we retain 8 brigades (with their 
large headquarters) of 3 battalions each, 
we reach and exceed the figure of 9,000 
men for the infantry alone and again 
have a division of the heavy type. A 
supplementary link cannot but slow down 
the transmission of orders. Each one must 
take the time to read them, to adapt them 
to his own echelon, to complement them 
from the logistic point of view, and to 
reproduce them in their new form. This is 
loss of time while every other action con- 
tributes to the reduction of dead time. 

The division, in planning its defense 
disposition, must determine the location 
of its battalions. It will establish their 
exact location, for maneuvers of fire and 
the movements of its reserves will largely 
depend on the “empty” spaces left. Here, 
decentralization of command is. not pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, the ever-present re- 
quirement for coordination and command 
in combat will still necessitate the pres- 
ence of fairly large headquarters, and we 
thus come to a complete separation of the 
infantry battalions from the brigade head- 
quarters. The battalion will receive its 
orders directly from the commander of 
the division; the brigade will be charged, 
in this framework, with a very definite 
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mission—the command of an echelon, for 
example, or of a group of battalions. 

In time of peace the brigade headquar- 
ters can, without any resulting difficul- 
ties, retain its present tasks of admin- 
istrative coordination; in time of war it 
would constitute an exclusively opera- 
tional headquarters. 

How many battalions in the division? 
In order that the division may remain 
relatively light there should not be more 
than 7, and 6 appears to be even more de- 
sirable for an even number facilitates 
tactical combinations. Six battalions could 
constitute, in time of peace, 3 brigades 
of 2 battalions or 2 brigades of 3 battal- 
ions. How many brigade headquarters 
would be necessary in operations? 

Let us consider the tactical disposition. 
Two commanders share the first echelon; 
another assumes the, command of the sec- 
ond echelon; and another of the reserves. 

It requires, therefore, at least three 
tactical infantry commanders at the bri- 
gade level. In time of peace one of the 
headquarters could be a reserve brigade. 

One advantage of this organization as 
considered under the threat of the atom 
bomb resides in the possibility of pos- 
sessing at some point in the dispersed 
position one intact headquarters if others 
have been liquidated. Interchangeability 
of headquarters must be considered in any 
contemplated order, thus increasing the 
importance of the intermediary echelon. 


The Reserves 


Thus far only the static factor of the 
defense has been mentioned. However, it 
is certain that maneuver will play an im- 
portant role in the conduct of the battle. 

Maneuver is the reconnoitering which 
occurs in the search for information; de- 
laying maneuver on the forward outpost 
line; maneuver in the interior of the se- 
curity. zone; maneuver during the course 
of the defensive battle; and maneuver in 
retreat. We are concerned here with a 
varied employment of available means in 


greatly differing situations, yet with com- 
mon requirements: mobile, flexible, and 
powerful troops in minimum numbers to 
accomplish their task. We shall call them 
reserves because their most normal form 
of intervention in the course of the de- 
fense will be that of crushingly decisive 
attacks followed by an early return to 
the disposal of the command. 

Having reduced the number of the infan- 
try battalions from 9 to 6, there is a 
temptation to increase the proportion of 
tanks in the division, for the role of ma- 
neuver seems to be preponderant. There- 
fore, let us propose a formula in which 
the reserve would have its own command 
(of the brigade type) and would comprise: 
1 reconnaissance battalion, a combina- 
tion of light tanks, motorized infantry, 
and engineers; and 2 battalions of medium 
tanks of 2 tactical and 1 service company 
each. 

The entire reserve should comprise a 
maximum of 600 to 700 men with around 
10 light tanks and about 60 medium tanks. 


Artillery 


This arm cannot be reduced in the frame- 
work of the division. The Soviets con- 
tinue to accord it much attention, and the 
great number of their divisions without 
any doubt confers on them superiority in 
this domain as well as in others, without 
even counting their general artillery re- 
serves. 

It is an established fact that the ef- 
fectiveness of the classical weapon pales 
in the face of the weapons of collective 
destruction; that on the battlefield its 
formations are cumbersome and well-cal- 
culated to serve as atomic targets; and 
that their ammunition supply require- 
ments overload the convoys and create a 
permanent threat to communication lines. 

But other considerations prevent draw- 
ing any conclusion of a radical nature. 
First, there is the uncertainty which ex- 
ists, and which will continue to exist un- 
til the opening of hostilities, relative to 
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the employment of the atomic weapon. 
Next, if the atomic weapon is tactically 
employed, there is the infeasibility of em- 
ploying it under divisional control. Fi- 
nally, there is the necessity of having at 
one’s disposal a weapon answering the 
requirements of particular local combat 
situations. 

Artillery pieces are already obsolete in 
their present forms. We shall continue 
to use existing pieces until they are worn 
out or definitely outmoded, but the future 
belongs to lighter, less cumbersome, more 
rapid, less costly, and probably equally 
effective matériel: mortars and, particu- 
larly, rocket launchers (whose excessive 
dispersion is a technical disadvantage at 
the present moment). But we cannot, with 
a stroke of the pen, modify what already 
exists. The evolution will be accomplished 
by successive adaptations. 

In view of these factors a brigade of 
divisional artillery is proposed—a head- 
quarters, 3 battalions of light self-pro- 
’ pelled field artillery of 3 batteries each; 
a battalion of 3 batteries of medium artil- 
lery, and a light self-propelled antiair- 
craft battalion of 5 batteries. Finally, an 
antitank battalion would give a total of 
1,800 to 1,900 men. 

There exist other, more ambitious solu- 
tions. In one of them there is attached 
to the tactical groupment centered in the 
infantry battalion a self-propelled . bat- 
tery of 8 pieces, in addition to 81-mm 
and 120-mm mortars, and 105-mm recoil- 
less guns. In addition to these 5 to 7 bat- 
teries, the divisional artillery would com- 
prise 2 or 3 battalions of 155-mm guns 
of 18 weapons each, and 1 battalion of 
heavy artillery of 2 to 3 batteries of 16 
pieces. This immediately increases the 
strength of the artillery to the detriment 
of the vulnerability and mobility of the 
division. 

- Engineers 

The role of the engineers will be in- 

creased in the new type of war. The ampli- 
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tude of the ravages attributable to atomic 
weapons will demand an enormous amount 
of cleanup work with mechanical equip- 
ment, and rapid reestablishment of means 
of communication. In the divisional eche- 
lon it seems possible to leave this to a 
battalion of three companies provided with 
adequate matériel. However, it seems nec- 
essary to add to it a new unit with a spe- 
cial mission. The engineers have always 
been a frontline combat unit although 
designated as more technical than tacti- 
cal. These two aspects should be joined. 
The effectiveness of the mobile maneuver 
in the advanced covering and delaying 
zone would be greatly increased if as- 
signed a battalion of engineers whose 
training had been technical (specially 
trained in work on obstacles and rapid de- 
molitions) and tactical in the sense of the 
commando. These engineers could be or- 
ganized like the basic units of the infan- 
try with small cellular units transported 
in cross-country vehicles of their own. In 
addition to their tactical employment 
(harassment, delaying action, rear-guard 
action) this light, 3-company battalion 
would reinforce the divisional engineers. 
The two engineer battalions would be un- 
der a single command. 

The engineers needed in the rear areas 
will be numerous, well-organized battal- 
ions dispersed over the terrain, capable 
of concentrating in accordance with es- 
tablished plans, and of conducting their 
technical work while at the same time ca- 
pable of ensuring their own security and 
defense. 


Calculations 

With the signal-communication battal- 
ion, whose importance is obvious, the list 
of the tactical units of the infantry divi- 
sion is complete. The following is an ap- 
proximate numerical summary (according 
to order of magnitude), adopting for the 
headquarters figures which appear to us 
as maxima: 

Headquarters, infantry division: 200; 
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3 brigade headquarters: 300; 6 battalions 
of 840 men (including machinegun pla- 
toons): 5,040; armored reserves: 710; ar- 
tillery: 1,800; engineers: 700; troop trans- 
port: 500. 

This gives a total of 9,250 men in the 
tactical units. 

If, some day, the autonomy of the ele- 
mentary cellular unit on its own vehicle 
is accepted, it will be necessary to in- 
crease each squad by a driver-soldier, or 
48 for the battalion. The transportation 
vehicles for personnel and material 
brought forward in this way and distrib- 
uted in the vicinity of the front will ef- 
fect a reduction in the vehicles otherwise 
required in the rear, as well as in the 
logistical tail of the division. 

There must be repair and maintenance 
services at the disposal of the division: 
“pools” of medium trucks for rear area 
operations; medical and laundry service; 
and depots of matériel (supply points) 
for the engineers and signal service. It 
seems possible, by a revision of basic needs 
and echelonment in depth, to both satisfy 
these requirements and effect a large econ- 
omy of personnel and vehicles while at the 
same time ensuring greater flexibility of 
operation. 


The Armored Division 


In an atomic situation, in defensive or 
offensive action, the armored division’s 
characteristics of power, flexibility, and 
mobility will not be changed. But an at- 
tempt must be made to bring to an end 
the radical distinction existing between 
the infantry division and the armored di- 
vision—not so much from the point of view 
of their respective missions, where the dif- 
ferences continue to be profound, but from 
that of the means to accomplish these mis- 
sions. The large units of the two classical 
types, to which in the major powers is 
added a third—the mobile mechanized di- 
vision—will be composites of the same in- 
gredients but in different proportions. They 
will now constitute combined-arms group- 


ments as contrasted with the former ho- 
mogeneity with its exclusiveness of arma- 
ment. We have here not only a technical, 
but also a moral revolution. 

The infantry division, to give it a name 
which it hardly merits any longer, is the 
“buckler” (shield) and is devoted to static 
defense. The armored division is the 
“spearhead.” The first evokes the idea of 
the ancient “square,” the present “all- 
around defense,” and the second reminds 
us of the triangle, a ternary organization 
with its point directed toward the enemy. 

Like the infantry division, but in dif- 
ferent proportions, the armored division 
must have its rapid, mobile, highly maneu- 
verable reconnaissance element; its shock 
element; its support element; and its in- 
fantry, artillery, and engineers. It 
amounts, basically, to permutations of the 
factors: armor and infantry, but, as in a 
chemical compound, this suffices for thor- 
oughly modifying the resultant compound. 

Even more than the infantry division 
under the atomic threat, whether in de- 
fensive or offensive operations or in the 
general reserve, the armored division must 
disperse widely in the terrain in subgroup- 
ments capable of concentrating rapidly on 
a required objective. In view of the re- 
quirement for dispersal, each of these sub- 
groupments should be capable of operat- 
ing in an independent manner. Essentially, 
the infantry battalion fulfills this condi- 
tion—an isolated tank unit does not. Tank, 
artillery, and infantry cooperation is in- 
dispensable at all times. 

If this conclusion is accurate, wholly 
or in part (and we repeat: one advances 
but gropingly in a matter involving so 
many unknowns), we should be forced to 
deduce that the structure of the armored 
division should consist, not in a juxtapo- 
sition of homogeneous units (for example, 
a tank regiment, an infantry regiment, an 
artillery regiment, and an engineer unit), 
but of a combination of combined-arms 
groupments where these different elements 
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will be associated under the orders of 
commanders trained in their coordinated 
employment. 

This conclusion should not be applied 
to the reconnaissance unit. The greater 
the extent to which it covers the entire 
front of the large unit, the more effec- 
tively accomplished the mission of this 
unit will be. Its breakdown into several 
forces under several commanders would 
give rise to the risk of leaving gaps in 
the rapid search for, and exploitation of, 
information. Moreover, it is an organiza- 
tion which belongs to the command of the 
armored division and may become a re- 
serve for other useful employment. 


Generally speaking, then, if we retain 
the large armored unit in the divisional 
echelon, it would appear in the form head- 
quarters-reconnaissance regiment; three 
combined-arms groupments; and a logis- 
tical groupment. 

The reconnaissance regiment must have 
charge of all missions in which maneuver 
and mobility dominate: that is, theof- 
fensive and the mobile defense. It would 
be composed, for example, of three identi- 
cal squadrons of light armored reconnais- 
sance vehicles. 


Each of the combined-arms groups 
should have its own reconnaissance unit 
—each should have more powerful shock 
power, for example, a mixed armored bat- 
talion of 2 companies of medium and 1 
company of heavy tanks with each com- 
pany having 17 tanks. This solution, while 
more difficult perhaps from the point of 
view of command, lends itself better to 
dispersion and to the autonomous action 
of the groupment. 

The infantry element could consist of 
a light battalion. The cellular unit (the 
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squad) should be transported in a cross- 


‘country vehicle. This solution would also 


satisfy the requirement for the rapid sup- 
port of the tanks, an essential condition 
of the infantry-tank union. The lightened 
battalion could comprise 3 companies of 
light infantry, with numerous antitank 
weapons, and 1 company of heavy mortars 
or a company of light tanks. 

In the combined-arms regiment there 
would be a _ self-propelled battalion of 
light field artillery of 3 batteries. In the 
divisional echelon there would be, in ad- 
dition, a battalion of medium field artil- 
lery and a battalion of antiaircraft 
artillery of 4 or 5 batteries—all this ma- 
tériel self-propelled. All this artillery must 
be capable of massing fires under the di- 
visional artillery. 

The engineers and the signal communi- 
cation troops would likewise be divided be- 
tween the combined-arms regiments, with 
a nucleus remaining at the divisional level. 
Here again, it seems that the strength of 
the engineer forces should be increased. 


Conclusions 


Out of the studies and experiments that 
are being conducted, several conclusions 
have appeared: 

A very real necessity exists for light- 
ening the large armored unit and of adapt- 
ing it to the new conditions of war. 

The possibility of doing this by stages: 
to begin with, in the framework of the 
existing matériel (tanks, cross-country 
vehicles, artillery); afterward by the 
technical evolution of this matériel. 

The intrinsic importance of the com- 
bined-arms groupment or regiment or, 
again, “combat team.” 

The increased difficulty of commanding 
such units. 





If you are moving, please notify the MILITARY REVIEW, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
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The Army Great Britain Needs 


Extracted and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from Report of the British Army 
League Sub-Committee 1955 entitled “The Army in the Nuclear Age.” 





The British Army League is a group 
of eminent private citizens with politi- 
cal, military, and business experi- 
ence. Its membership includes mem- 
bers of Parliament, officers of the 
armed services, and business execu- 
tives. The report from which this 
article was extracted concerns itself 
with the changes in structure and or- 
ganization of the British Army ne- 
cessitated by the advent of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons into mili- 
tary consideration. 











THE kind of army Great Britain needs 
depends on the kind of war that army is 
intended to fight. Throughout history, the 
major problem confronting military plan- 
ners has been to decide what the next war 
would be like and to prepare for it in time. 
This problem of preparation has been com- 
plicated in the present period by the fact 
that our army has to discharge four ma- 
jor functions at the same time: 


1. The conduct of cold war, involving 
operations against terrorism, sabotage, and 
riots such as we have experienced in 
Kenya, Malaya, and, last year in the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

2. The waging of regular but localized 
military operations such as the conflict in 
Korea. 

38. The maintenance of preparations 
against the continuing danger of an im- 
mediate and general war. 

4. The adaptation of our forces to the 
neu industrial revolution which is trans- 
fori.ing contemporary strategic and tacti- 
cal conceptions, and already confronts the 
mil'tary planners with an entirely new 
situition. 


These four aspects of our military ef- 
fort are, inevitably, to some extent in con- 
flict with another. 

Localized campaigns, such as the recent 
Korean and Indochinese conflicts, have 
followed, more or less, the pattern of op- 
erations in the last war. Much the same 
weapons have been used; and many of the 
assumptions of 1944 have tended to per- 
sist thanks to the fact that, in both cam- 
paigns, the Western forces have enjoyed 
almost complete air superiority. 

If a major war were to break out in the 
immediate future, operations would be al- 
together different from those of 1944-45. 
For one thing we should almost certainly 
be on the defensive, not the offensive, on 
the ground at any rate, in Europe. For 
another we might not even enjoy air par- 
ity, let alone air superiority. Beyond these 
there is now the probability of the strategic 
bombing of ports, bases, and industrial 
centers ‘with atom and hydrogen bombs. 
“Tactical” atomic weapons, and guided mis- 
siles, moreover, are likely to be in general 
production well before the end of the pres- 
ent decade. 

Let us consider what the effect of these 
new weapons is likely to be on the organi- 
zation and handling of the army. It is, of 
course, possible that the hydrogen or atom 
bombs may never be used. The arguments 
for and against the use of these potentially 
decisive weapons go beyond the scope 
of this discussion. Many of them, indeed, 
are predicated upon very wide political 
and psychological assumptions. It must, 
however, be said that there is at any rate 
a probability that they will be used and 
that such a probability would become a 
certainty if one of the two contending 
groups of powers failed to adapt its de- 
fense planning to the new weapons. 
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The radius of destruction of the atom 
bomb is from 3 to 10 miles; that of the 
hydrogen bomb may exceed 50 miles. Both, 
moreover, have radioactive properties 
which give them a continuing destructive 
value for days or weeks after their im- 
mediate explosive power has been spent. 
The radius of action of nuclear weapons 
means that they need to be delivered much 
less accurately than high-explosive bombs. 
They are, therefore, better suited to be- 
ing dropped from a great height or to be- 
ing delivered by a guided missile. 

It is arguable that the best defense 
against these weapons will ultimately lie 
in building so strong a system of radar, 
fighter aircraft, and guided missile defense 
that the losses the attacker would have to 
sustain in the process of “getting through” 
to the target would outweigh the advan- 
tages of an eventual direct hit. Deep shel- 
ters for troops, essential industries, air- 
craft and other key installations may also 
provide effective protection outside the 


area of the direct hit. The development 
of the bomber and guided missile, how- 
ever, suggests that, at the present time, 
the advantage is so much in the attack- 
er’s favor that dispersal offers the only 


hope of defense. Even so the term “de- 
fense” can only be used in a very relative 
sense. 

Strategic nuclear and thermonuclear 
bombing is likely to interfere first of all 
with communications. Harbors, airfields, 
railway junctions, and roads may be put 
out of action altogether. It will be es- 
sential to disperse the means of transport 
as much as possible. Ships must embark 
troops or supplies from barges. Aircraft 
must fly from a widespread network of 
airstrips rather than from major airfields. 
Such attempts at dispersion must greatly 
increase problems of supply for the armed 
forces as well as for industry and the 
consumer. 

It will, therefore, scarcely be possible 
to nourish large armies such as were sup- 
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plied in the last war through main har- 
bors and by long railway lines. On the 
contrary, the premium will now be on the 
force which is as fully self-supporting as 
possible; in which every man is a skilled 
mechanic capable of repairing as well as 
using his vehicle or weapon; in which there 
are no superfluous mouths to feed; and 
which will use its ammunition as spar- 
ingly as possible. 

The trend to dispersal and smaller, more 
self-supporting armies will be intensified 
by the “tactical” use of atomic power. 
Atomic shells and other tactical atomic 
weapons will lead to still greater dispersal 
on the field of battle. Troop concentra- 
tions will be more vulnerable than ever. 
Movements will have to be undertaken 
across country rather than along roads. 
The swift moving wheeled convoy will have 
to give way, at least in the frontline, to 
the tracked troop carrier. Supply will 
have to be undertaken as much as possible 
by air, and more particularly by helicop- 
ter and other aircraft equipped with verti- 
cal lift and landing mechanism. 

How will the development of tactical 
atomic weapons as well as of the bazooka 
affect the use of armor? (Will it spell the 
end of the heavy tank, just as gunpowder 
spelled the end of the knight in armor?) 
This is by no means certain. The tank is 
a device to enable direct accurate fire to 
be delivered in the most effective way— 
that is, in the midst of the enemy or 
from his rear or flanks. In addition, mod- 
ern improvements have given it speed and 
endurance, and with these the possibility 
of surprise. There is much to be said in 
favor of fleets of small swift tanks, each 
with a crew of 2 or 8—packs of destroy- 
ers in fact rather than capital ships. On 
the other hand, attempts to reduce size 
must be limited by considerations of 
speed, endurance, cross-country perform- 
ance, and the power of the weapons 
mounted, all of which are in favor of the 
large tank. Only a large tank, for in- 
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stance, could mount atomic cannon. 

Whatever the fate of the tank, the ad- 
vent of tactical atomic weapons and the 
increasing tendency to dispersal should 
mark the end of high-explosive rifled bar- 
rel artillery just as the guided missile has 
already made the antiaircraft gun virtu- 
ally obsolete. Atomic cannon against ma- 
jor targets, and bazookas and mortars 
against vehicles and troops should largely 
take its place. This may effect some com- 
pensating economies in the cost of equip- 
ment and make possible some reduction of 
supply lines. 

The loosening of the front, the dispersal 
of industry, civilian population, and com- 
munication centers, and the formation of 
temporarily radioactive or infectious zones 
will tend to encourage deep raids into en- 
emy territory against industrial and po- 
litical as well as against purely military 
targets. These will be undertaken either 
across country by armored units or by 
airborne formations. Such raiding forces 
would-have to live off the country with the 
addition of some air supply. They would 
probably be kept small because of supply 
difficulties. Defense against them might 
consist of static troops guarding vital in- 
stallations and supported by strategic re- 
serves designed for the counterattack. 

The conception of war which emerges is 
one of widespread dispersal of economic 
life behind the front; of a very loosely 
manned front; of cross-country or, air- 
borne raids by both sides deep into each 
other’s territory countered by static, local 
defense forces based on deep shelters for 
troops and factories and backed by mobile 
Strategic reserves. 

It is, at the least, questionable how far 
the present structure of corps, divisions, 
and regiments would be suited to such 
operations. It seems possible that the con- 
ception of the task force, built with the 
battalion as the basic unit, may come to 
predominate. In any case, there would 
seem to arise a very clear distinction be- 


tween the highly equipped, highly trained, 
and highly mobile elite troops, used in the 
attack or as strategic reserves for the 
counterattack, and the general defense in 
depth which must be relatively static. 
The battle would be between task forces 
of a commando type against a background 
of strong points guarded by second-line 
troops and a home guard. 

The, tactical considerations enhancing 
the value of the individual fighting man 
will be still further underlined by the de- 
velopment of air transport. If you are go- 
ing to fly troops across the world or from 
one part of the battlefield to another, each 
man must be worth the trouble and ex- 
pense involved. Large masses of men, in- 
deed, will still be required for the defense 
of vital areas behind the lines. This will 
be the main task of the territorial army. 
The troops, however, which are to be 
“dropped” into the attack or which are to 
be flown out to defend the Middle East 
or Southeast Asia will need to be inten- 
sively trained elite formations. 

If the above view of the likely evolution 
of modern war is correct, the army will 
have three main functions to fulfill. 

First it must supply the elite fighting 
troops. These will be relatively few in num- 
ber, highly trained, and young. They will 
form the armored units, paratroops, com- 
mandos, and jungle or mountain task 
forces. 

The second task of the army will be to 
provide troops organized for static de- 
fense in depth, for mopping up operations, 
and for the occupation of conquered 
ground behind the front. This second-line 
army would also be responsible for garri- 
son duties in the different bases and for- 
tresses overseas. Its main cadre would be 
provided by those officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the elite army who were 
no longer young enough or fit enough for 
commando type exertions or who could 
expect no further promotion in the elite 
army. 
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The army’s third task would be the or- 
ganization of factory, town, and communi- 
cation defenses against deep penetration 
or airborne raids by the enemy. This would 
call for a home guard, which would be a 
compulsory service in time of war. Here 
again the cadre would be mainly drawn 
from those officers and NCO’s of the first- 
or second-line army who had reached the 
retiring age for their rank. Another as- 
pect of the home guard’s duties would be 
civil defense. Under the conditions of 
atomic and hydrogen bombing, this will 
assume a far greater importance than in 
any previous war. The ability of a nation 
to continue fighting under atomic and 
hydrogen bombing will depend as much as 
anything on the successful organization 
of civil defense. 


There would thus emerge a pattern of 
three distinct services within the army— 
an elite mobile army, a territorial army 
for static defense, and a home guard. The 
link binding the three together would be 
the regular officers, NCO’s, and enlisted 
men who would automatically pass into 
the territorial or home guard army as 
they passed certain age limits for their 
rank. Anyone joining the regular army 
could thus look forward to a life career 
from the age of 18 to 55 or 60. 

In theory it would probably be best if 
the elite army were composed entirely of 
regulars. Selective service would then be 
designed solely to train civilians for static 
defense and might be shortened accord- 
ingly. In practice, however, it is very un- 
likely for some time to come that the army 
could recruit enough regulars to meet all 
our different commitments. It might be 
possible with the help of colonial or other 
auxiliaries to make the Southeast Asian 
and Middle Eastern strategic reserves 
largely a regular commitment; but the 
maintenance of four divisions on the con- 
tinent of Europe and the manning of our 
different overseas garrisons is likely to 
remain a Selective service commitment as 
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far ahead as can be foreseen. Even to 
make the Middle Eastern and Southeast 
Asian strategic reserves entirely a regu- 
lar commitment would only be possible if 
recruitment for the regular army could 
be very substantially increased. 

Our group is of the opinion that three 
major considerations have to be borne in 
mind in considering how to increase the 
regular element in the army: 

1. Pay and living conditions.—Higher 
pay, better food, and improved accommo- 
dation particularly for married personnel 
can play an important part. 

2. Prospects—We have laid stress on 
the conception of a 3-tiered army— 
active elite, static garrison, and home 
guard—whose cadre would be supplied at 
each stage by regular officers, NCO’s, and 
other ranks as they passed certain age 
limits. Thus a young man joining the 
regular army at 19 might look forward to 
15 years with the active army, 10 years 
of static defense and garrison service, and 
a further 10 years in the home guard or 
administrative departments. The army 
would thus be his entire life and, on this 
basis, could provide him with an adequate 
pension on retirement. 

3. Modern war demands elite forma- 
tions.—Such units as airborne and armored 
units, and commandos have a glamour of 
their own which will draw recruits; hence 
the need to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the active army and the static and 
garrison formations. 

The conditions of hydrogen war would 
make it virtually impossible to carry out 
the mobilization of the territorial reserve 
as at present conceived. Plans should be 
made so that on the outbreak of war re- 
servists would make their way automati- 
cally to assembly areas where they might 
be flown to safe areas overseas. They 
would then be available to carry on the 
struggle and defend the national interest 
should the British Isles themselves be 
temporarily put out of action. 
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The Soldier and the Map 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by former Colonel 
Konrad Réhr in ‘“‘Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau” (Germany) June 1955. 


THE development of cartography has al- 
ways been influenced by military consid- 
erations. The soldier, tied to the terrain 
by his profession, must be able to orient 
himself and know his operational area if 
he wishes to commit troops and weapons 
effectively. He is enabled to do this by 
means of maps. Certainly the more under- 
standingly and easily a commander can 
read maps which show the military prac- 
ticability of the terrain, the more effective 
his decisions and orders will be. 

In the planning of operations, calcula- 
tions relative to “time and space” force 
a commander to take account of the in- 
creased speed of mobile means and to 
determine accurately the time elements in- 
volved—for this the map is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite. In this age of technique 
and artillery development, dependence on 
trigonometric bases has been added to our 
dependence on the map itself. 

Topographic surveys formerly were al- 
most exclusively of military organizations. 
The maps made were principally “military 
maps” needed for definite campaigns. The 
areas represented were relatively re- 
stricted. Under Frederick the Great mili- 
tary topography experienced an extraor- 
dinary upswing. He had the map and plans 
room in his castle in Potsdam and per- 
mitted no reproductions in order to pre- 
vent neighboring countries from having 
map material available in case of war. 
Only the Academy of Science could have 
engraved copies. 

The military maps of Frederick the 
Great also were destined to serve as “fir- 
ing maps” indicating elevated points of 
the terrain for the benefit of the artillery 
which in those days was in the habit of 
going into position at such points. These 
mays, therefore, made use for the first 
time—in a general although as yet un- 


systematic manner—of hachures to repre- 
sent elevations. 


General Staff Training 

After topographical surveying was 
placed in the hands of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff in 1816, Field Marshal Baron 
von Muffling issued the order that every 
general staff officer would spend a por- 
tion of his time on topographic activity. 
This order was observed until 1914. Von 
Muffling set the standard in topographic 
activity by alternating between command 
and survey posts. His successor, Field 
Marshal Count von Moltke, Chief of the 
General Staff from 1850 to 1890, produced 
seven ordnance survey maps, mapped both 
sides of the Bosphorous and Dardanelles, 
and within 6 months’ time completed a 
map of Rome and its environs. Also, the 
map of Asia Minor assumed form under 
his direction. 

Moltke introduced the study branch of 
“Military Geography” in the Kriegsaka- 
demie (German General Staff College) 
with the intent that the map should be 
well-known to the future general staff 
officer not only as a means of orientation, 
but as a source of geographic data. He, 
himself, had been helped in all his decisions 
by a thorough study of the map with its 
military implications. He meant to make 
the map a valuable military aid to the 
general staff officer. However, World War 
I and the Versailles Treaty put an end to 
the topographic training of the young 
German staff officers. 


French Mapping 
Comparatively, the area in which Napo- 
leon waged his wars was far greater. His 
maps were more elaborate, covering 
greater areas and on larger scales. 
In 1801 Napoleon ordered his Military 
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Survey Section to prepare the “Map of 
Bavaria” on the scale of 1:100,000. It was 
never completed. In 1806, for the war 
against Prussia, he had a series of maps 
of northern Germany made on a scale of 
1:100,000, which, for use in the campaign 
against Russia, was expanded to 428 
sheets, reaching clear to the Drina. From 
there on to Moscow he made use of the 
79-page, 1:500,000 series of maps which 
had been made by the Russian Field Mar- 
shal General, Count von Munich. On all 
his reconnaissance trips he was accom- 
panied by an infantry guardsman with a 
pack full of maps, and on his campaigns 
by carts filled with map material—prob- 
ably the first mobile military map rooms. 
He took his map office with him into Rus- 
sia. In 1812, however, under Colonel 
d’Alba, it and its staff together with all 
its map material fell into the hands of the 
Cossacks east of the Berezina. The lack of 
maps resulting from this loss was very 
keenly felt later. 

A similar misfortune befell the French 
Army in the campaign of 1870-71 when it 
was again richly equipped with 1:100,000 
maps of northern Germany and 1:80,000 
maps of the Rhineland, but without a sin- 
gle map of France itself. Resupply of 
maps for fighting in their own country 
failed them, however, since their entire 
map material had been moved from Paris 
to Brest for safety, but they were unable 
to locate it there. As a result the Germans 
had better maps of France at their dis- 
posal than the French. 


Germany, 1915-45 

Where before only the highest command- 
ers had maps at their disposal, each unit 
of the German Army in World War I was 
provided with a map. 

The artillery had abandoned its open 
positions for concealed ones and artillery 
survey battalions were organized. On their 
work the great artillery battles of World 
War I depended. 

After the suppression and prohibition 
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of military mapping by the Versailles 
Treaty of 18 June 1919, practical mapping 
in Germany was placed under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior. A 
gradual simplification of mapping was in- 
stigated to eliminate the confusion of sur- 
vey data that had resulted from the un- 
coordinated efforts of the past. 

The defeat of 1945 destroyed the results 
of this coordination with the proclama- 
tion which made surveying a matter per- 
taining to the individual constituent prov- 
inces of the Reich. 

In contrast with the German Democratic 
Republic with its central office for all 
survey officials and affairs, there is no 
central mapping control at present and 
the attainment in the future of the map- 
ping uniformity of the past is question- 
able. 


After World War II northern Germany 
continued to strive toward survey simpli- 
fication, while southern Germany held the 
view that surveying could be best accom- 


plished on a state rather than federal 
basis. In addition, almost all the original 
printing plates had been lost and the dif- 
ferent states are now obliged to elaborate 
them in accordance with their needs. 
After fruitful rivalry on the part of almost 
all the state survey officers in the 1:100,000 
map work, an agreement was reached in 
favor of the master sheet of the Bavarian 
Survey Office which had appeared in 1952. 


Outside of the surveying units which 
supplied command and troops with an ade- 
quate number of maps of various issues 
and which had the further mission of pro- 
curing the data necessary for the use of 
the artillery, the German Army had no 
organization for general cartographic mis- 
sions. The trigonometric as well as the 
cartographic requirements for general staff 
use prior to World War II had been ef- 
fected through the Reich Defense Minis- 
try. With the start of World War II, 
however, the Army Field Service assumed 
the responsibility for this function. 
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It was one of the missions of the Ger- 
man General Staff, in collaboration with 
the civil survey authorities, to obtain in 
time of peace the maps the army would 
need. In time of war it was the mission of 
the military map units to supply the army 
with those maps that would not be de- 
livered to it as supply items. Hence they 
made many special maps of fortifications, 
positions, and traffic routes. 

Large-scale maps often had to be made 
up for artillery use for flash-ranging re- 
connaissance, and fire adjustment. 

Lack of uniformity in point of refer- 
ence grids on the maps of the army, the 
Luftwaffe, and the navy often made mu- 
tual understanding impossible in combat. 
Thus the targets reconnoitered and re- 
ported by the Luftwaffe could not be com- 
bated by the army or navy artillery. 


Military Photography 

The Austrian and Italian Institutes of 
Military Geography had been active in the 
employment of photogrammetry for topo- 
graphic purposes since the turn of the 
century. The compilation within a period 
of 7 months of a practical map collection 
based on aerial photographs by the In- 
stitute of Military Geography of Florence 
was decisive for the success of the Italian 
operations in Abyssinia in 1935. 

In Germany in World War II ground and 
air photogrammetry was employed and 
furthered as an indispensable auxiliary aid 
to the army for the solving of problems 
in military, surveying, economic, techni- 
cal, and cultural fields. Naturally, this 
resulted in an accelerated development of 
apparatus and methods. 

Military surveying continued to develop 
as a result of artillery map firing over 
continually increasing ranges. The farther 
the guns ranged, the more necessary the 
presence of trigonometric points in the 
position area became. These data also had 
to ‘e obtained in peacetime in possible 
arti‘lery deployment areas. Therefore, 


around 20 groups of the officials of the 
Army Map Office and Field Survey Serv- 
ices worked on the creation of the refer- 
ence-point network over a very large area, 
unfortunately, however, without uniform 
or definite supervision by the general staff. 
Hence a large number of reference points 
were subjected to calculations but the co- 
ordinate indices were carefully stored 
away in great secrecy in various locations. 
Other groups, at the same time, were oc- 
cupied in displacing stones and coordinate 
markings “in order to deceive the enemy.” 
This unsystematically conducted survey- 
ing often resulted in the misdirection of 
artillery fire. 

In the remaining front sectors the ar- 
tillery found usable reference points only 
in the army areas where the Army Survey 
Service was under the direct control of 
the artillery. The divisional and army ar- 
tillery received the necessary survey data 
for successful fire direction and activity 
only as long as the survey batteries of 
the observation battalions were in action. 

At the beginning of World War II the 
absence of a carefully directed, uniform 
Army Military Survey organization as op- 
posed to the existing Field Survey organi- 
zation made itself felt to the disadvantage 
of the artillery. 

Heavy railway artillery was in position 
but unprepared for firing on decisive days 
on the home soil because the necessary 
trigonometric data was not at hand. 

During the course of the war, so long as 
the survey batteries of the observation 
battalions existed, the German artillery 
was able to make its calculations with uni- 
form survey data for all the artillery of 
the corps. 

The work of the German sound- and 
flash-ranging batteries was entirely satis- 
factory in both its mobile and positional 
forms of combat, as long as sufficient and 
identical survey data could be supplied to 
both the surveying batteries and the fir- 
ing artillery. Unfortunately, however, the 
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number of these batteries was far too 
small. 

Where accurate data was available, es- 
pecially during the early part of the war, 
the German artillery was often able to 
contain superior enemy artillery and tank 
forces for considerable periods of time 
with well-aimed and concentrated fire. 
Prisoners repeatedly confirmed that the 
German heavy artillery fire was most de- 
structive and because of its extreme ac- 
curacy in surprise firings was the most 
feared. 

The disbanding of the survey batteries 
in 1942 was more serious for the artillery 
since the army survey batteries were not 
able to offer it any aid in obtaining the 
basic information it required. Throughout 
the army combat zone the artillery could 
find no usable reference points. Fire di- 
rection, of necessity, became slow and less 
effective because the firm connecting ele- 
ment of surveying was absent. Surprise 
fire concentrations were no longer possible 
since fire adjustment was always neces- 
sary. The infantry had to pay with its 
blood for this weakening of the artillery. 

Firing with the aid of aviation was pos- 
sible for the German artillery only when 
the Germans possessed air superiority: in 
the fighting on the Eastern Front with 
fighter protection; on the Western Front 
temporarily in 1940, but not, however, 
during the years of 1944 and 1945. 


At a few points of main effort during 
the last year of the war, and by means of 
the employment of fire-control batteries, 
the fire of up to 15 carefully surveyed 
batteries or battalions could again join 
in effective fire concentrations in sup- 
port of the infantry. 

The French artillery is well-known for 
its mathematical accuracy, making precise 
surveys before the opening of fire. One- 
third of the French artillery officers are 
given exemplary training in mathematics, 
ballistics, and surveying in their artil- 
lery academy. This good training was re- 
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flected in the outstanding work of the 
French artillery in World War I. The fire 
of the French artillery was almost equally 
good in World War II. Through its preci- 
sion and effectiveness it saved the honor 
of the French Army in 1940. Based on 
good trigonometric and cartographic bases, 
this fire constantly fell accurately on its 
targets—which would have been unthink- 
able without good survey data. 

In 1945 the American artillery was 
faced by no adversary who was strong 
from the standpoint of artillery; that is, 
who possessed heavy artillery, sound- and 
flash-ranging equipment, survey units, 
and artillery observation planes in suf- 
ficient numbers. In contrast with this the 
American artillery did possess a sufficient 
number of artillery observation planes for 
its fire adjustment and the necessary air 
superiority to permit their employment. 
For this reason the American artillery 
was able to achieve accurate fire without 
the exact survey usually required for the 
employment of modern artillery. 

The Soviet artillery received its survey 
data on the basis of graphic evaluation 
from the topographical companies _be- 
longing to each regiment. Data arrived 
at by trigonometric means or sound-rang- 
ing reconnaissance appeared to be un- 
known. For this reason, well-concealed 
firing positions had no need to fear the 
Soviet artillery if they had not been 
spotted by agents, observers, or aerial 
photography. The Soviet artillery fire 
was extremely accurate, however, when 
it could be conducted by flash-ranging 
stations or forward observers. 


Reconnaissance 

Of all German reconnaissance means, 
aerial reconnaissance pushed most deeply 
into enemy territory. 

Short-range reconnaissance was usually 
conducted by visual means. The prerequi- 
site for this procedure and for mutual un- 
derstanding was that both the flier and 
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the army ground station possess maps 
with identical reference grids. 


Tactical and operational long-range re- 
connaissance was, in general, conducted 
by aerial photography with a hand camera 
aimed obliquely or with an aerial map- 
ping camera aimed perpendicularly. Im- 
portant information was often provided 
for the command by photographic recon- 
naissance. It proved best for the Luft- 
waffe to interpret the photographs, that 
is, to pick out, identify, and designate 
the targets on the map and for the army 
to localize the target by determining its 
position as expressed by coordinates. 

Map construction and correction was 
conducted in close collaboration between 
the Luftwaffe and the army survey and 
map battalions in cooperation with the 
photographic detachments of the map sec- 
tions. When maps of large areas were de- 
sired and adequate time was available, a 
systematic plan for photographic flights 
was set up and the maps were usually pro- 
duced by the Luftwaffe at a central sta- 
tion. 

Local photographic requirements were 
met by the army survey and map bat- 
talions, assembled to form aerial mosaics, 


and usually used for map corrections. The 
army survey and map battalion, there- 
fore, always constituted a liaison detach- 
ment to the photographic section of the 
Luftwaffe. For the interpretation of the 
photographs, either maps of as large a 
scale as possible or “aviation control 
points,” that is, terrain points visible in 
the photograph which had been trigo- 
nometrically located by an army survey 
unit, were used. The value of a photo- 
graphic map proved to be contingent on 
the value of the data used in its interpre- 
tation. 


Concluding Observation 


In this historical review it should have 
become evident that the expansion of op- 
erational areas and the development of 
technique in all fields has constantly made 
greater demands on the survey and map- 
ping services. These demands must be met 
by civil topographic organizations and 
military survey services with respect to 
the organization, compilation and rapid 
supply of maps, and the acquirement of 
increasingly accurate data. If not, the de- 
fense of our national soil by our armed 
forces could well fail through lack of 
maps and survey data. 





A New Approach to Tank Killing 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain M. S. Grewal 
in the “Military Digest” (India) October 1955. 


THE field gun and the machinegun pro- 
duced immobility on the battlefield. With 
the invention of the tank, mobile operations 
again became possible during World War 
Il. The father of armor, General Heinz 
Guderian, has stated: 


Tunks—properly employed, needless to 
say—-are today the best means available 
for « land attack. ... For, to carry out 
grea! decisive operations it is not the mass 


of the infantry but the mass of the tanks 
that must be on the spot. 


To support this argument he further 
stated: 


The chances of an offensive based on the 
timetable of artillery and infantry coop- 
eration are, as a result, even slighter to- 
day than they were in the last war. Every- 
thing is, therefore, dependent on this; to be 
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able to move faster than has hitherto been 
done; to keep moving despite the enemy’s 
defensive fire and thus to make it harder 
for him to build up fresh defensive posi- 
tions; and, finally, to carry the attack deep 
into the enemy’s defenses. 


These principles were put into practice 
during the early stages of World War II 
by the two great captains of armored 
forces—General Guderian and Field Mar- 
shal Rommel—and the entire world began 
to think about the great potentialities of 
the new weapon. 

As was to be expected, antidotes to the 
tank menace were thought out quickly, 
and measures taken to check the tanks. 
Many different devices were employed in 


the antitank role and as a result of con-~> 


siderable experience, are being taught to- 
day in various army schools. 

Tanks must be checked and destroyed 
as soon after they cross our borders as 
possible. General J. F. C. Fuller has 
rightly pointed out: 


In armored warfare the tactical aim is 
the destruction of the enemy’s armor. 
Seldom can armored forces be fixed, be- 
cause not only their mobility enables them 
to refuse battle, but also to disengage 
after engagement. 


Our existing antitank resources are in- 
adequate and have to be supplemented 
with more dependable and effective meas- 
ures. 

Present Resources 

The present antitank resources of any 
country may be grouped broadly into ac- 
tive and passive resources. From experi- 
ence, however, it has been found that the 
two groups of antitank resources can- 
not really be applied to operational con- 
ditions individually. The most effective 
antitank means would be a combination 
of the two groups suitably adapted to 
fit in with the requirements of terrain, 
availability of materials, time and labor, 
enemy order of battle, and weather. 
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The active resources include artillery 
antitank guns; infantry weapons, ba- 
zookas and recoilless guns; ‘tanks; ground 
attack aircraft of the fighter-bomber 
class; and concentrations of indirect 
medium and heavy artillery fire. 

Passive resources include minefields, 
natural and artificial antitank obstacles, 
and others. As mentioned earlier, these 
passive resources are not an effective 
check on the tanks by themselves. They 
can impose caution and delay but not ef- 
fectively stop tanks unless they are “mar- 
ried up” with the active resources. The 
three governing principles of concentra- 
tion, surprise, and cooperation must al- 
ways be borne in mind for all antitank 
measures. 


The New Approach 

Experience in the past has shown that, 
despite the utilization of various antitank 
resources in different combinations, the 
ingenious tank commander has been able 
to achieve his aim through exploitation 
of the basic attributes of this formidable 
vehicle of war. These attributes of fire- 
power, armor protection, and rapidity 
of movement combined with concealment 
and stealth offer scope for the employment 
of tanks under varying circumstances. 
One has, therefore, to look outside the 
sphere of present antitank resources to 
find an effective check against them. De- 
spite all the progress made in the aero- 
nautical sphere, the use of aircraft against 
tanks has not been exploited sufficiently. 

Aircraft was used extensively as tank- 
killers during World War II and later in 
Korea. The traditional type of aircraft 
for this job has been the fighter-bomber; 
the normal antitank armament has been 
the heavy machinegun, the light bomb, the 
cannon, the rocket projectile, and napalm. 

However, the aircraft in its present 
form is only partially effective against 
tanks. General Fuller, commenting on the 
Fifth Libyan Campaign, has written: 
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Tactically one of the most. remarkable 
things about this brief campaign was 
that, in spite of British command of the 
air, Rommel advanced over '350*miles in 17 
days without any air support at all. 


The sonic or subsonic speeds of the mod- 
ern fighter render attacks on individual 
tanks more and more ineffective. A mod- 
erate amount of concealment will render 
a sizable group of tanks invisible to a 
plane flying at speeds of 600 to 700 miles 
an hour. Only larger concentrations of 
armor might, in the future, attract the 
attention of the aircraft. This high-speed 
factor in aircraft which is so desirable in 
modern fighters at once conflicts with the 
major requirement of antitank defense. 
Mass killing weapons cannot be employed 
in forward areas by the aircraft to offset 
the aiming and locating difficulties due 
to obvious reasons. 

If higher speeds and altitudes are to be 
maintained which are necessary for a 
fighter’s primary role of clearing the skies 
of hostile aircraft, then it is now unsuit- 
able as a tank-killer. Since this is so, is 
there a suitable substitute available to 
fill in this serious gap in the antitank 
defense? To answer this question one 
must look back to the basic principles of 
antitank defense. According to General 
Guderian: 


Should the defense succeed in produc- 
ing a defensive weapon which can pene- 
traie the armor of all the attacker’s avail- 
able tanks, and should he manage to deploy 
such weapon at the right time and in the 
decisive place, then the tanks will have to 
pai; heavily for their successes or may 
even fail altogether if the defense is fairly 
covcentrated and sufficiently deep. 


Weapons have already been developed, 
or «an be developed, to ensure penetration 
of ‘he protective armor of any tank from 
reasonable ranges. The main requirement 
ths» remains to be fulfilled, however, is 
the deployment of “such weapons at the 


right time and in the decisive place... 
fairly concentrated and sufficiently deep.” 
Only when this requirement is fulfilled 
can one hope to succeed in effectively check- 
ing and killing the tanks before they over- 
run the vital areas. This requirement of 
proper concentration in depth of defensive 
weapons at the right time and place de- 
mands the greatest amount of inherent 
flexibility of the defensive weapon to be 
used against tanks. The most flexible 
weapon (or vehicle) of war at hand today 
is undoubtedly the aircraft, for it alone can 
guarantee unparalleled flexibility both in 
time and space. While considering General 
Guderian’s principles for defense against 
tanks our thoughts turn again to aircraft. 

The present-day aircraft has not been 
able to afford maximum flexibility for op- 
erational use due to all or some of the 
following reasons: 

Its dependence on airfields which may 
not always be available or capable of 
early construction in forward areas. 

The highly complicated maintenance 
system which, if not fully established in 
forward areas, can seriously affect the 
“availability state” of aircraft. 

Effect of bad weather—even the so- 
called all-weather aircraft have their 
limitations particularly for tank-killing. 

The present system of control on com- 
batant aircraft and the still far from 
ideal army-air cooperation system. 

It follows, therefore, that if the basic 
principles involved in tank-killing have to 
be fulfilled, the opportunity still lies in the 
third dimension and for that the draw- 
backs mentioned above have to be removed. 
The army’s requirements, insofar as tank- 
killing is concerned, boil down to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To have an “air vehicle’ (which 
may be of the shape of an aircraft) ca- 
pable of operating in tank-killing roles 
away from the roads cluttered with ve- 
hicles and refugees. 

2. This air vehicle should be able to 
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operate from ordinary fields having 
rough surfaces or even from tilled land. 

3. It should be simple to operate and 
maintain. Maintenance should not be so 
complicated as to put the vehicle out of 
the purview of normal maintenance 
schedules. 

4. It should be capable of flying “low 
and slow” and should be able to make use 
of cover afforded by buildings and trees. 
In other words, it should be able to stalk 
tanks at “zero feet.” This capability 
will assist greatly in avoiding radar de- 
tection and will delay visual sighting by 
antiaircraft weapons, thus indirectly af- 
fording it protection. “Zero feet” operat- 
ing capability, like the helicopter, would 
enable it to operate even in moderately 
adverse weather conditions when normal 
aircraft are grounded. 

5. It should be able to stalk tanks in 
all types of terrain and carry weapons to 
kill them when spotted—guided missiles, 
if necessary. 


Recent Developments 


The French have been giving consider- 
able thought to the problem of tank-killing 
from the third dimension ever since their 
liberation after World War II. They have 
produced a prototype called the Potez 75 
which meets most of the requirements of 
an army vehicle meant for tank-killing. 
Trials are in progress to test the machine 
under simulated operational conditions— 
the producers insist that “it is a machine 
which must be considered as an army mis- 
sile launcher that flies.” Critics have 
praised the machine after handling it and 
agree with the producers in regard to its 
role and control. One critic has said: “I 
would repeat here that the machine is not 
to be regarded purely as an aircraft, but 
as a missile launcher for the army.” 

The performance figures available on 
this prototype indicate that the machine 
can become airborne over rough ground 
after a run of approximately 100 yards 
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(8 seconds ground run) and can land in 
about the same distance. It carries a 
crew of two—the pilot and the missile 
controller. The maximum speed with full 
load is 171 miles an hour, cruising speed 
140 miles, landing speed 68 miles, and the 
stalling speed only 55 miles an hour. The 
disposable load is 1,320 pounds including 
missiles and 300 rounds of 0.5-inch am- 
munition; its range is 435 miles. 

Obviously, more progress and thought 
is required to produce a vehicle that will 
meet all the requirements of the ground 
forces in an antitank role. 

This type of aircraft, provided its main- 
tenance requirements allow, could accom- 
pany forward army units due to its capa- 
bility of operating from any type terrain. 
It could also provide enough hitting power 
to break up armored spearheads at ap- 
preciable ranges. As brought out by Ma- 
jor General J. N. Chaudhuri, in semide- 
veloped countries with a_ scarcity of 
communications maximum firepower with 
minimum clogging of communications 
would be necessary. The Potez 75 type 
air vehicle would meet this requirement 
admirably. Being comparatively safe 
from hostile fighters, like the helicopter 
this machine could operate when air su- 
periority in the theater had not been en- 
tirely gained. Apart from operating in 
the tank-killing role it could, in addition, 
be a good reconnaissance vehicle. 

This type of machine would not be un- 
duly handicapped by bad weather and, like 
the helicopters under an umbrella of 
clouds, it could still operate with com- 
parative immunity from hostile fighters 
and play havoc with enemy motorized 
columns struggling through mud and slush 
on roads and tracks. 

Allotment of these machines to divisions 
and independent brigades would go a long 
way in making field formations more and 
more self-contained in antitank resources. 
The air force could then be relieved of 
many tactical duties and thus be free 
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to undertake more important missions 
against hostile air forces or could concen- 
trate better on strategical strikes and re- 
connaissance. Since the crews (flying and 
maintenance) would be found among army 
units, the field commanders would have 
direct control over them and thus save 
vital time in ordering sorties and execut- 
ing tasks. 

Other advantages that these machines 
would have for operational use are that 
they would not be “grounded” due to hos- 
tile attacks on airfields like conventional 
aircraft, and they will not require airfields 
from which to operate. 

The artillery air observation post fights 
also could be equipped with this type of 
aircraft. The gunner pilots could then not 
only direct “shoots” but could operate ef- 
fectively against the enemy whenever the 
opportunity arose. 

The allotment of this type of aircraft 
undoubtedly would tend to make field for- 
mations a bit unwieldy and place an extra 
burden on the administrative services. It 
will also create more and more “special- 
ists” in the army. Protection against hos- 
tile fighters will still have to be afforded 
to these machines, and antiaircraft re- 
sources within the formations possibly 
will have to be increased. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the advantages of having such a ma- 
chine at the disposal of field formation 
commanders would heavily outweigh the 


disadvantages. Experience gained after 
extensive use of the machines in a few 
selected formations would help to remove 
any defects that come to light. 


Summary 


For countries having the commitments 
of defending land frontiers against pos- 
sible armor attacks it is vital to have an 
effective weapon to kill or neutralize tank 
spearheads before they become too danger- 
ous. The means and techniques so far em- 
ployed in this sphere have not proved to 
be adequate to meet the task. 

A vehicle, capable of operating in the 
third dimension but not bound to the air- 
fields, is required that could effectively 
undertake the task of tank-killing; be sim- 
ple enough to be operated and maintained 
by forward army units without unduly 
encumbering them with difficult mainte- 
nance problems; and be able to operate 
under the direct control of local army 
formation commanders. The flexibility 
offered by the ranges and speeds of this 
vehicle, coupled with its ability to operate 
from rough ground during moderately 
bad weather and under unfavorable air 
situations, would enable a field formation 
commander to achieve concentration and 
depth for defense both in time and space 
—a vital factor in antitank defense. Such 
a vehicle would be ideal for our defense 
requirements. 





The only logical remedy for a situation in which we cannot match the enemy 
man for man lies in the development of capabilities which nullify this enemy ad- 
vantage. Fortunately, the controlling element in military operations is not mere 
manpower, but effective firepower, delivered at the time and place of decision. 
And in the development of such firepower, and the means of its effective de- 
livery, our technology and our massive economy give us a long lead over our 


nearest competitors. 


Assistant Secretary of the Army Chester R. Davis 
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The Rise to Power of Communist China 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain D. H. Morgan 
in the “Australian Army Journal’ December 1955. 


TO THE reasonably well-informed citizen 
of.the West, communism, bred in poverty, 
sickness, ignorance, and illiteracy, seems 
to be a loathsome substitute for freedom. 
Among the Far Eastern peoples, however, 
communism arises as a rich attraction 
wherever the alternatives are starvation 
and insecurity. In their minds even a to- 
talitarian government is better than a bad 
government or no government at all. If 
we appreciate the wide gap that exists be- 
tween our respective ways of living and 
our respective scientific advances over 
the past 200 years, we should be able to 
understand, at the outset, the forces which 
drive the Asians in their search for a 
better life. 

The Manchu dynasty which had ruled 
China since the early seventeenth century 
was replaced in 1912 with a Chinese Re- 
public marking the end of an era, for the 
new Chinese Republic was never to assert 
its influence over its neighbors in the same 
degree as its predecessors. Under the Re- 
public, China gradually ceased to be a 
power in the Far East. 

In 1927 the Chinese Communist Party, 
which in its initial form bore little resem- 
blance to Soviet communism, split from 
the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party, and 
set up a rival republic in the mountains 
of southeast China. 

Communists and Nationalists cooperated 
uneasily against the Japanese in World 
War II. At the end of the war the final 
stages of civil war were resumed. By 
1949, with passive assistance by the 
USSR, the Communist Chinese had driven 
the Nationalists off the mainland to Tai- 
wan, where the latter’s government still 
holds forth. 

Since 1949 by exploiting racial hatreds, 
revolutionary violence, infiltration, and 
armed force the Communist Chinese gov- 


ernment has struck throughout Southeast 
Asia in an all-out bid for dominance in 
the area. 

From a beginning where Chinese Com- 
munism depended on the desires of mil- 
lions of peasants for fair land settlement 
and a form of government which would 
secure for them the fruits of their labors, 
under Mao Tse-tung the Communist 
movement in the past 30 years has adopted 
the Marxist line. His goal has changed to 
that of domination of Southeast Asia. 


China’s Outlook 


If Mao Tse-tung were to adopt a policy 
of friendship with the West no doubt 
China would receive many of the privileges 
at present denied her in the United Na- 
tions and throughout the free world. 
There are strong reasons, however, for 
China’s maintaining a belligerent and ag- 
gressive attitude in Far Eastern affairs: 

First is China’s recovery of big-power 
status. Mao has built a strong army, re- 
stored national unity and, to a great ex- 
tent, stopped the decay inherent in the 
governments of his predecessors. He has 
in effect rebuilt China. She has, in no 
sense, any desire now to succumb again 
to the yoke of Western dominance! Ac- 
cordingly, she views any Western attempts 
to befriend her with suspicion. Second, 
her associations with the Soviets bring 
her military aid, economic assistance, and 
above all, through their alliance she need 
have no fears for her borders with the 
USSR for the present. 

The third reason for China’s attitude 
toward the West is her communistic af- 
filiation with the USSR—the ideological 
rebuttal by China of non-Communist doc- 
trines. However much her doctrine may 
be modified from those of Lenin and 
Stalin, her aim remains the same—totali- 
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tarian government of the homeland, main- 
tenance of the military state, and domina- 
tion of her Asian neighbors. In these 
matters she is “on the party line” of dom- 
ination by force and must remain so if 
she is to retain the character of her gov- 
ernment, 


The Western Powers 

The United States interests in the Far 
East have always been, and still are, 
mainly to provide a military buffer in the 
Pacific Islands against attack of the North 
American mainland. Since World War II 
the United States has taken a world lead 
in the fight against communism and as- 
serts the authority of the non-Communist 
world in the Far East by means of her 
island defense chain. 

Great Britain, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries have maintained consider- 
able interests in the Far East during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Their 
colonies there have thrived and provided 
in effect the lifegiving elements of ma- 
terial and finance on which their empires 
have succeeded. As long as China re- 
mained weak, divided by internal strife, 
and as long as their supremacy in the Far 
East remained unchallenged, the European 
influence on the area could not be un- 
seated. 

The balance changed when Japan rose 
to challenge European dominance. The 
effects of Japan’s rise, coupled with the 
resurgence of China in the form of a 
strong Communist state, have overcome 
European influence and privilege in the 
Far East; they have permitted China to 
reassert her strong influence over the en- 
tire Far Eastern area. 


Present Attitude 
I. has been evident to all the Western 
Nations since 1945 that the old domina- 
tio: of the Far East is quite impossible 
nov. in view of the resurgence of China. 
Th ir attitude inclines toward accepting 
China’s new position even at the expense 


of the colonial systems. A Nationalist or 
democratic China, free of the Soviet yoke, 
is their goal; Communist China is not ac- 
ceptable. That is the reason why Taiwan 
receives United States protection, why 
Communist China is refused a United Na- 
tions seat, and why most of the Western 
governments have yet to recognize the 
Communist regime as the government of 
China, even though it controls the ma- 
jority of the Chinese people. 

Unless the Western Powers impose a 
strong deterrent upon China’s so-called 
legitimate interests, it is apparent that 
China will overrun all of Southeast Asia 
for she is prepared to sacrifice national 
progress for military adventure whenever 
the results will further her totalitarian 
aims. 

Based on experiences to date with the 
Chinese Communists it would seem unwise 
for the Western Powers to rely on the re- 
straint of a regime of that kind. The com- 
bination of national fervor with delusions 
of Communist ideology have proved and 
can, in the future, prove dangerous. 


China’s Neighbors 


The Republic of the Philippines consti- 
tutes America’s major stronghold in the 
southwest Pacific area. Its government is 
closely affiliated to the Western cause, 
and can be certain of Western aid in keep- 
ing out communism. It has had a marked 
degree of success in putting down the 
Huks, a Chinese-sponsored band of revo- 
lutionaries, and so long as American gar- 
risons remain on the islands, little harm 
can accrue from Moa’s influence. 

The island of New Guinea is divided 
into British New Guinea, an Australian 
protectorate under the United Nations, 
and Dutch or West New Guinea, where 
Dutch and Indonesian interests are in con- 
flict. This is the last outpost of Dutch 
colonial power in the Far East. Here it 
is of advantage for the Communists to 
support Indonesia’s claims to West New 
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Guinea, while Great Britain supports 
Holland’s case. The outcome is still in 
doubt. 

Burma and Indonesia have several com- 
mon postwar features. Both Burma and 
Indonesia have won their independence 
from foreign rule since the last war. As 
the attainment of independence is consid- 
ered by Mao to be the first step in a 
country’s indoctrination to communism, 
the Communist Chinese government ex- 
tends a calculated diplomatic courtesy to 
both countries, no doubt hopeful of further 
revolution in them wherein their Com- 
munist leaders would turn to China for 
help. 

The Chinese leaders appreciate fully 
the value of Burma in agriculture, and 
her strategic position astride the route be- 
tween Near East and Far East. They are 
fully aware of the natural resources of 
Indonesia. There are sufficient Chinese 
among the populations of both countries 
to provide Mao with an excuse for inter- 
fering with these states, ostensibly to lib- 
erate his Chinese affiliates. 

Both countries, although repressing com- 
munism within their borders, have ex- 
pressed a policy of neutrality in the 
struggle between East and West. Mao 
appreciates the value of neutrality over 
belligerence in these areas and until he 
decides on an appropriate time to “lib- 
erate” them he will be content with their 
present peaceful attitude. 

Indochina is made up of the independent 
states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
For centuries Vietnam has been the most 
powerful of the three. While Laos and 
Cambodia stem from a Hindu civilization, 
Vietnam has been tied to China since be- 
fore Christ. 

For the past century, Indochina has 
been a territory under the French Union 
through conquest. 

Indochina’s ties with communism date 
from 1925 when Ho Chi Minh organized a 
revolutionary youth movement for which 
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he later received international Communist 
recognition. This party adopted the Com- 
munist “tag” in 1930. 

After the Japanese occupation of Indo- 
china during World War II, Ho Chi Minh 
organized his Vietminh in China embrac- 
ing all Indochinese Nationalist factions. 
It was with Nationalist Chinese support 
that Vietminh was enabled to operate in 
Indochina during the occupation. This 
group came to power at the end of the 
war as a Nationalist Vietnamese govern- 
ment favorable to the people. 

In reasserting prewar authority on In- 
dochina, the French literally forced Ho 
Chi Minh’s following into the orbit of the 
Chinese Communists. In 1949 upon Mao’s 
attaining power in China, the Vietminh 
pledged unequivocal allegiance to inter- 
national communism in return for Chi- 
nese aid, and set about the liberation of 
Indochina from the French. Their suc- 
cesses culminated in a vastly favorable 
but uneasy truce with the French in 1954, 
wherein the Communists control northern 
Vietnam and south Vietnam remains a 
republic within the French Union. 

China’s interest in the Indochina strug- 
gle stems from her ideological sympathy 
with the Vietminh cause, and because her 
own security is enhanced with the instal- 
lation of a Communist form of govern- 
ment in this neighboring state. She is 
also well-satisfied to have the Vietminh 
in her debt for assistance given against 
the French. 

No doubt she looks also to the future 
when reestablishment of Chinese authority 
over Indochina, lost to her since the ninth 
century, will be a reality. 


Thailand and Malaya 


Like Burma and Indonesia, Thailand 
and Malaya have a common interest for 
China. In both cases the Chinese approxi- 
mate in numbers the strength of the »a- 
tive populations and in fact control most 
of the business enterprise of the tio 
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states. During the last war it was they 
who constituted the main resistance to 
Japanese occupation, while the natives 
maintained an attitude of indifference to 
the occupying forces. 

The return of peace brought a renewal 
of prewar policies in both Thailand and 
the Federated States of Malaya. In the 
eyes of the Chinese minorities these were 
discriminatory against them. The Sia- 
mese Government strengthened its anti- 
Chinese legislation. The British admin- 
istration in Malaya did little to appease 
its Chinese subjects. As a result, unrest 
in both countries continues to this day. 

China’s concern for Thailand lies in the 
possibility of attack against her through 
this area. Installation of a friendly gov- 
ernment in Thailand would provide a 
further military buffer on her southern 
borders. 

Mao may well assist the Chinese popu- 
lation of Thailand in unseating the native 
government, installing in its place a Com- 
munist regime not only friendly to China 
but one which China could in turn dom- 
inate at will. The excuse for his actions 
may well be the liberation of the Chinese 
population from Siamese discrimination. 

In view of the distance between the two 
countries, and China’s inability to main- 
tain secure communications over the South 
China Sea direct interference in Malaya 
by China is not likely in the foreseeable 
future. If neighboring Thailand were to 
enter the Communist fold, however, Ma- 
laya’s present immunity would be modi- 
fied. 

Unless and until the Malayan Commu- 
nists are able to receive active outside as- 
sistance, the Communist movement there 
is doomed to failure. British arms are 
pledged to restore peace and order there, 
an’ British foreign policy is pledged to 
offer dominion status to Malaya. As long 
as success for communism in Malaya is 
unlikely, Mao will not support it. 

‘tere Mao sees the virtues of awaiting 


the establishment of the independent gov- 
ernment promised by Great Britain. The 
new government, bound to include repre- 
sentation of the Chinese minorities, will 
be a far easier nut to crack than the ex- 
isting British regime. 

Undoubtedly the Communist movement 
has a firm foothold in Australia and New 
Zealand, and will require untiring vigi- 
lance by their governments to curb its in- 
fluence on their affairs. It is apparent, 
however, that such Communist activities 
as do exist are directed by Moscow and 
not by the Chinese. 

China is likely to be satisfied if Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand recognize her 
new Communist status and reintroduce 
reciprocal trade, thereby providing her 
with goods otherwise unobtainable, and 
additional markets to bolster her economy. 

From the standpoint of the Western 
Nations, the advent of China as a major 
power places a far greater significance 
on the southern dominions in their stra- 
tegic positions athwart the eastern de- 
fensive bastions of the Commonwealth, 
and indeed the entire free world. In- 
creased commitments in peace and war 
will be their lot, with resultant enhance- 
ment of prestige and diplomatic authority 
throughout the world. These countries 
are inevitably destined as the future 
strongholds of democracy in the south- 
west Pacific area. 

They may well play the same mediary 
role between the Southeast Asian powers 
and the United Kingdom, which Canada 
now fulfills between the mother country 
and the United States. 


Remedy 


Communism has as its goal in South- 
east Asia the subjugation of the Asian 
peoples through an autocratic govern- 
ment in Peking. Countering Communist 
encroachment in Southeast Asia is no 
simple problem, and there will be no sim- 
ple solution to it. 
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No matter how one approaches the prob- 
lem, the: first logical step lies in an ap- 
preciation of the suspicions and mistrust 
of those Southeast Asian territories who 
for years have considered themselves the 
pawns of prejudice and racial discrimina- 
tion by the West. In so doing one can 
better appreciate their failure to observe, 
as we see it, the real gulf between com- 
munism and democracy, and why they are 
reluctant to join our side without reserva- 
tions. We must help them to overcome their 
very real fears of Western democracy. 
While we denounce communism’s doctrines 
and methods as strongly as we do, we 
must demonstrate our own wholehearted 
sympathy with the Asian struggle for lib- 
eration from hunger, misery, and foreign 
rule. The Communists could not have suc- 
ceeded over 30 years without playing these 
ideals in the face of the Asian people. If 
we are to succeed at all, we shall have to 
start beating the same drum! 

The second step is military prepared- 
ness by the Western Nations used at the 
proper time and place to stop Communist 
aggression. Participation in the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization is a wise 
forward step in checking the spread of 
communism. 

The third step lies in the economic and 
social development of the Southeast Asian 
countries, to assimilate therein the stand- 
ards at which the Western Nations have 
arrived after two centuries of rapid prog- 
ress. 

The United Nations is showing us the 
way through its Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, and its special 
agencies such as the World Health Or- 
ganization, Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, and other projects. The In- 
ternational Bank has financed much 
development in these areas. The Ameri- 
can Far Eastern Aid Program and the 
Commonwealth Colombo Plan have also 
helped to foster the foundations of eco- 
nomic independence in these countries. 
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But the advances made are not enough! 
We hear today of Soviet offers of similar 
aid to Asian countries and unless we care 
to see Southeast Asia’s economies inter- 
woven into the Communist sphere of in- 
fluence, we shall have to rise to even 
greater heights of generosity in promot- 
ing our own kind of social and economic 
well-being among these people. 

To suggest that democracy, freedom, or 
peace can be bought in Asia for dollars or 
pounds alone is to evade the real issues 
which face us in our efforts to halt the 
spread of communism. We must appre- 
ciate that what we are doing, by economic 
and social contributions in Southeast 
Asian countries, is to help them by pro- 
viding the wherewithal for them to help 
themselves. Only the efforts of the peo- 
ple themselves can finally erect within 
these countries the bulwarks of democracy. 

Our major contribution will be by coop- 
erating in a partnership of mutual re- 
spect, support, and understanding with 
genuine leaders of the Asian peoples. 
Their main project must be to organize 
governments which are strong enough, 
free, and incorruptible enough to make 
use of Western aid support in establish- 
ing law and order, prosperity and free- 
dom, which alone are the only real coun- 
ters to the appeal of communism. 


Conclusion 

For Mao Tse-tung the successful con- 
clusion of the Chinese civil war has re- 
sulted in the establishment in Peking of 
an autocratic and strong Communist form 
of government, whose ultimate goal is the 
control and subjugation, not only of the 
Chinese people, but also of the people of 
Southeast Asia. Thus into the vacuum 
left in Asia by the withdrawal of Euro- 
pean interests marches communism—the 
one limitless commodity available for ex- 
port anywhere in the world today. 

In the social and economic fields, com- 
munism has made great strides forward 
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for China, marred only by her unwilling- 
ness to devote major resources and en- 
ergies to such improvements at the ex- 
pense of military adventure. 

The Chinese Communist government 
may not be intent upon a career of ag- 
gression and expansion in the southwest 
Pacific area as its propaganda would in- 
sinuate, but China’s determination to pur- 
sue what she claims to be her legitimate 
interests has already led her to ignore the 
legitimate interests and security of other 
people, and may do so again. 

The only deterrents to the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia and the 
world today are the ability of the West- 
ern Nations to meet force with force, and 
our ability to contribute in assisting the 


countries of the southwest Pacific to gain 
self-sufficiency of government. 

We must appreciate the suspicions and 
the reservations of the Southeast Asian 
countries with whom we must deal. We 
must indicate by our actions, our whole- 
hearted sympathy with their desires for 
relief from hunger, misery, and outside 
interference. 

We must provide through economic as- 
sistance the wherewithal by which these 
countries will be able to help themselves 
out of their present difficulties. We shall 
have to assist them to organize good gov- 
ernment where law, order, freedom, and 
prosperity, the real deterrents to Com- 
munist dominance, may operate without 
fear of Peking or Moscow. 





The Limits of What Is Possible 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by former 
Lieutenant General Kurt Dittmar in “‘Wehrkunde” (Germany) March 1956. 


IN THE correspondence of Frederick the 
Great during the latter period of the Seven 
Years’ War, we find a quotation from 
Horace which the king employed for jus- 
tifying conscious limitations of his mili- 
tary aims and warfare: “Sunt certi deni- 
que fines!”—“Somewhere, finally, there are 
definitely limits!’ Considered in itself this 
is a trite, self-evident statement confirmed 
by all human experience. But when Fred- 
erick at Leuthen, “against all the rules 
of the art of war,” attacked and defeated 
an adversary who was nearly double his 
own strength, he raised this trivial phrase 
almost to the status of a principle. He 
had gene up to and beyond the limits of 
what seemed to be possible and in doing 
so had learned to practice moderation. He 
had recognized the limitations which the 
force of circumstances presented in oppo- 
sition to his will. 

The necessity for keeping one’s aims 
within the bounds of possibility certainly 
is not confined to the military field alone; 


the danger of overstepping essential 
bounds exists universally in human activ- 
ities. But combat and war, as a result 
of their peculiar nature, represent the 
borderline zone. In every fight with a 
serious adversary the instinct for self- 
preservation engenders the urge to go be- 
yond the bounds set for the usual man— 
that is, the individual who is not under 
military law or the obligation to fulfill 
military duty. Widening out the limits 
of possibility is the prerequisite for every 
superior accomplishment, hence the pre- 
liminary condition of victory—yet always, 
an excess may result in loss or defedt. An 
extremely narrow path extends between 
the one and the other to the goal, between 
the danger of not doing as much as is 
necessary out of fear of overextending, 
and the danger which invariably exists 
from disregard of these limitations. 

The winning or loss of a campaign or a 
war may be bound up in the question of 
whether the abysses which lie on either 
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side of the path are successfully avoided. 
Clausewitz warns of these abysses. His fre- 
quently quoted saying: “The greatest dar- 
ing may be the greatest wisdom,” has 
rightfully become a central principle of 
the theory of war for the simple reason 
that faint heartedness and hesitation nat- 
urally are much commoner to man than 
the opposite qualities. The warning he 
gave in another place against “running 
risks contrary to the nature of things” 
must not be taken any less seriously. The 
“nature of things” is manifested in the 
limitations they impose on our will. Hence 
this warning is an admonition to respect 
bounds stemming from circumstances over 
which the human will has no control. 

Essential and valuable as these admo- 
nitions doubtless are in a general sense, 
they are of no aid in eliminating the 
dangerous factor of relativity. The real 
problem in the limitations concept occurs 
when we find ourselves faced with the 
necessity for determining the bounds of 
the possible in an individual, concrete 
case. Naturally, there will be cases in 
which the circumstances will determine 
the bounds of the possible with sufficient 
accuracy on the basis of universally rec- 
ognized experiences. But the more evenly 
matched the possibilities appear to be, 
the more multiformed the ways in which 
the “on the one hand . . . on the other 
hand” influences the decision. The more 
the final decision is transferred to the 
intuitive faculties of the responsible party, 
the more it becomes dependent on his 
estimate of the circumstances. His objec- 
tive evaluation, in the form of approxi- 
mate values only, often becomes possible 
only as a result of success or failure. And 
so, it is precisely when—to use an expres- 
sion from Clausewitz—everything “hangs 
on the thread of imagination” that the 
determination of the bounds is beset by 
the danger of relativity. 

In such cases everything is more or less 
dependent on the character of the one mak- 
ing the decision. Even in the case of ex- 
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tensive agreement of the perceptible and 
estimated outward circumstances, the op- 
timistically constituted, the daring, or 
foolishly daring person will draw entirely 
different conclusions for his action than 
the individual who is inclined, by nature, 
toward pessimism, foresightedness, and 
the pursuance of a safe course. Expe- 
rience and habituation to critical situa- 
tions will likewise, and even with the 
same personality, give rise to other de- 
cisions than would be the case without 
these supports. 


Changing Limitations 

Another difficulty is the fact that every 
war, at least every military era, develops 
its own standard of what is to be re- 
garded as possible and what is not, de- 
pending on the intensity of the combat and 
warfare and the intellectual and moral 
forces that are brought into action in 
them. For this reason conventional stand- 
ards of what is possible or impossible can 
exist only with reference to the era and 
adversary considered. The marching and 
combat feats that Napoleon required of 
his troops certainly would have appeared 
impossible to earlier generations. The bat- 
tles of World War I, lasting for weeks, 
exceeded all the standards of the past. In 
the German invasion of the Soviet Union, 
actions that against any other enemy would 
have been considered as beyond all con- 
ceivable limits rapidly became an almost 
normal thing. 

But this does not invalidate Frederick’s 
quotation from Horace. Only the seemingly 
unlimited extensibility of the bounds of 
the possible is proved; the boundary has 
been moved farther back. This boundary 
of the field of action of the human will 
annuls none of the fundamental rules, re- 
sulting from the fact that we are still 
human beings, not even the one which tells 
us that sometime and somewhere the lim- 
its of what is possible and endurable will 
be reached. “Somewhere, finally, there are 
definitely limits,” is still valid. 
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Hence very little must have changed 
with regard to the relativity of what can 
be regarded as the bounds of what is pos- 
sible, endurable, or to be expected. The de- 
termination of the extreme limit toward 
which we can safely strive with some de- 
gree of success is still a matter of judg- 
ment, a matter of calculation involving 
numerous unknown quantities whose re- 
sult will be more divined than definitely 
demonstrated in exact figures. 


Refusal of Limitations 

It has been said of the great captains 
of military history that they owed their 
success, to a decisive degree, to the abil- 
ity to thrust aside bounds by the strength 
of their will by refusing them recognition. 
This is unquestionably correct, but it is 
not correct that this conscious refusal to 
recognize these bounds was tantamount 
to a disregard of the dangers which might 
be associated with the exceeding of the 
standards and norms of their time. It is 
even true of Napoleon, who so often gave 
emphatic evidence of the limitlessness of 
his will, that he sought to establish all 
decisive circumstances very accurately be- 
fore he risked an extreme or final move— 
at least as long as the statesman in him 
did not cloud his military judgment with 
inordinate political aims. 

It can at least be seen that wherever 
great captains exceeded the limits which 
were fixed by the determining circum- 
stances in accordance with the concepts and 
norms of their time, they were conscious 
of the risk they were running. Thus it was 
a “calculated risk” and not a game of 
chance. They knew that every forward 
shift of the boundary brought risks, and 
necessitated certain counterweights to pre- 
vent one from falling on the slippery soil 
of the boundary region. That they sought 
for and found these counterweights mainly 
in the inner conviction of their own su- 
perior generalship and of their abiliity to 
spur their troops on to supreme accom- 
plishments was part of their greatness. 
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But still another characteristic feature 
of their action is to be noted: When close 
to the boundary region, they made every 
effort to avoid excessive demands on their 
forces by eliminating the use of new, un- 
expected combat procedures or means. Thus 
it was never an act based on will alone, 
but also on intellect, when a leader of 
unusual greatness exceeded the bounds 
which circumstances had set for him. The 
fact that Hitler acted otherwise, and dur- 
ing World War II treated the exceeding 
of bounds more and more exclusively as a 
mere matter of will—his will—and in this 
way made overdemands on German 
strength a constant phenomenon, was one 
of the basic reasons for the tragic fate of 
the Wehrmacht and the nation. 

In extreme cases of qualitative or nu- 
merical inequality there exists a far 
greater readiness to assign definite lim- 
its to what is possible on the basis of 
definite factors. This is true to a special 
degree today when the number and effec- 
tiveness of the weapons held in readiness 
furnish very definite bases for the com- 
parative evaluation of military strength. 
Even Hitler, with all his inordinateness 
permitted himself to be influenced to tem- 
per his demands ‘when apprised of mate- 
rial inadequacy on the part of his own 
forces. 

It is important to note that the greater 
the extent to which material limitations 
set definite bounds to what is possible, 
the more likely will be an overemphasis 
of the moral issue at stake. When losses 
of horses assumed threatening proportions 
during his advance on Moscow, Napoleon 
stated with reproachful regret: “Horses 
have no patriotism!” What was this other 
than the resigned declaration that the 
“senseless creatures,” inaccessible to an 
appeal to their spiritual driving forces, 
by their very nature were setting bounds 
to his will? 

What Napoleon said of the horses also 
may be logically applied to matériel: The 
margin of play which it allows for unim- 
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peded human decision is narrow in com- 
parison to the possibilities of extension of 
the human will. There may lurk in this a 
dangerous impulsion to choose the way of 
least resistance and seek to compensate 
for material deficiencies by an utmost 
straining of moral forces. For this reason, 
fixing the bounds in the spiritual domain, 
regardless of all necessary material pre- 
requisites, in the final analysis remains 
the central problem. 


Psychological Schooling 


In the introductory sentences of the 
German Army Manual, Truppenfihrung 
(Troop Command), we read: “Demands 
which are impossible of fulfillment are 
destructive of confidence in the command 
and the spirit of the troops.” 

It is certainly no arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of this sentence, which was born of 
the painful experiences of World War I, 
to see in its content a very forceful warn- 
ing with respect to boundaries. For what 
are “demands which are impossible of 
fulfillment,” other than an_ exceeding, 
without any compensatory resources, of 
what in the spiritual domain itself is en- 
durable and to be expected? 

But does not this demand on leadership 
present with equal insistence to every 
responsible commander the task of finding 
the narrow path between too much and too 
little which characterizes the boundary? 
Certainly! 

And is not this decision completely sub- 
jective in precisely those cases where one 
is concerned with the evaluation of spir- 
itual factors? 

The old (German) Royal Army Guide 
stated that the officer must be “psycho- 
logically schooled,” but what was taught 
had to do mainly with his activity as an 
instructor and trainer in time of peace. 
Nowhere was there any compilation of 
what the great soldiers had set down here 
and there in their works, their memoirs, 
and their letters, in the way of experiences 
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relative to subjective spiritual evolution. 
At best, there prevailed pure empiricism 
in this matter. There was no system which 
would have adapted the practical knowl- 
edge of former times to modern science 
and which, working from this basis, would 
have studied the psychological problems of 
a long war and of various types of war 
reparations. 

This was the situation at the time of 
World War I. Even after this time we 
hardly progressed beyond the stage of a 
very few noteworthy beginnings in this 
direction. What appeared in writings con- 
cerning the psychology of fighting masses 
bore a private character without general 
applicability. To be sure, psychology, as 
something known and applied, had an im- 
portant place, but only as manifested in 
troop command, not as something to be 
taught and learned. “One had it or one 
did not have it”—no fixed principles could 
be worked out in this way. 

The science of man, that “most difficult 
object,” remained far below the level of 
the outstanding schooling in other do- 
mains. Possibly the difficulty of the sub- 
ject in itself may have operated to dis- 
courage its study. 

The history of World Wars I and II 
showed how the lack of psychological 
schooling led to disastrous wrong deci- 
sions—not alone through overdemands on 
spiritual strength, but also in the opposite 
way, when the power of resistance of 
forces was underestimated. For example, 
there was the situation after the Battle of 
the Marne in the fall of 1914 when, 
through fear of the negative influence of 
further withdrawals on the German will 
to fight, the opportunity of placing the 
operations on a new, promising basis was 
lost. 

Later the fact that Hitler’s arguments, 
in spite of the experiences of World War 
I, impressed even thoroughly schooled 
soldiers of whose honorable convictions 
there can be no doubt shows the great un- 
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certainty that existed in the German Army 
with regard to certain fundamental points 
of troop psychology. 

The same lack, not only of intuitive 
powers but simply of an understanding of 
psychological subsoils and backgrounds, 
was probably also to blame for the pain- 
ful surprise with which the German civil 
leaders, since the summer of 1918, had seen 
themselves more and more clearly faced 
with internal collapse. It is true that 
this largely was the result of what psy- 
chology calls “repression”—giving no heed 
to phenomena one does not wish to heed— 
for the reason that very unwelcome conse- 
quences are behind them. But the surprise 
was too widespread for one to avoid the 
conclusion that lack of attention to psy- 
chological limitations was the result of 
lack of schooling. 


Morale 


There is ample evidence of the care with 
which great captains kept watch over the 
morale of their troops. On the basis of, 
this, conclusions can be drawn for the 
determination of what is endurable and to 
be expected at a piven moment. It is re- 
ported that Napoleon gave attention to 
the force of the shouting before the bat- 
tle of “Vive L’ Empereur,” as a barometer 
of the fighting spirit of his troops. The 
halting of the winter campaign in Poland 
in 1806-07 is said to have been caused 
partly by blunt criticisms called out to him 
from the march columns apprising him of 
the low state of the morale of his troops. 

This direct contact with the man at the 
front is naturally impossible today. The 
“finver on the pulse of the fighting sol- 
dier” has to be left to subordinates in 
this day of million-man armies—one more 
reason why there is need at all levels for 
commanders schooled in objectivity and 
the judgment of psychological phenomena. 

At the same time it must be clearly borne 
in :aind that the spiritual force of a unit 
can never be of fixed value. Hence it must 


be constantly observed. This is particu- 
larly difficult since the transition across 
the boundary of what can be endured is 
often a very gradual process. The better 
the unit is, that is, the stronger its will 
to accomplish its missions and to hold 
out under extreme conditions, the more 
latent its approach to the breaking point. 
This often resembles the gradual fatigue 
of a spring which, under too great a strain, 
loses its ability to “give.” It is precisely 
a unit of this type, a good unit, which 
makes the timely recognition of this con- 
dition particularly difficult. Too proud to 
show evidences of weakening, it hides its 
condition as long as it possibly can. Very 
dangerous deceptions in the sense of un- 
justified optimism can stem from this. 
A subjective sense of well-being and 
buoyancy immediately proximate to a dis- 
astrous outcome can lead to fatal mistakes 
in judging psychological conditions—es- 
pecially in cases where the wish to attain 
a certain end becomes the dominant im- 
pulse of the unit. These cases can be par- 
ticularly dangerous because they present 
a false reflection of a fighting spirit which, 
in an objective sense, represents a ca- 
pacity for suffering, but not for doing. 
All such experiences can only be contri- 
butions showing the difficulty of correctly 
diagnosing the inner condition and empha- 
sizing the necessity of deeper study of 
this difficult problem complex. The ac- 
ceptance of the existence of limitations 
signifies little so long as the question 
of the limit of what is psychologically en- 
durable is not denuded of its subjectivity. 
Knowledge of the problem of the limit 
ean never be anything more than a first 
step. It must be followed by a second: 
recognition of the need of a “therapy of 
the limit”; that is, prophylactic measures 
which are to be used whenever the bound- 
ary line is dangerously near or has been 
crossed. 
As such, all things may be counted that 
are included in the time-tested concept 
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of “concern for ones’ men” in its broad- 
est sense. It remains a command duty of 
decisive significance at all levels, be- 
cause in its fulfillment the human rela- 
tionships between the command and those 
under them find their best expression. 


The Cure 


However, the concept of psychological 
therapy must not end here. No amount of 
“concern” can silence the questions of 
“why” or “what for” which always arise in 
cases where suffering and dying are in- 
volved and which imperatively demand an 
answer the closer we come to the limit of 
what is possible. Success in battle is still 
the best curative factor. On the other 
hand, obviously purposeless suffering and 
dying constitute the greatest psychological 
burden. The realization that “nothing is 
any longer of any avail,” is still the worst 
source of moral sickness. 


Actually, the fact still remains that 
the most important of all curative means 
is only conditionally placed in the hands 
of the soldier: the possibility of impart- 
ing a direction, a sense, to the entire 
military operation in which he is engaged; 
a sense that is clear and convincing, that 
recommends itself to him, and justifies 
his sacrifice. This is the decisive contri- 
bution which statesmen have to make. 
Here, the soldier can play the role only 
of reminder and warner. 

The soldier must, however, continually 
seek to find a clear, obvious, and con- 
vincing aim in the operations in which he 
is playing a part. To make the purpose 
discernible will not always require “in- 
flaming words” nor the disclosing of op- 
erational intentions. Sober objectivity will 
combine very well with occasional appeals 
to achieve stoutness of heart. The words 
of Frederick the Great before Leuthen, or 
of Bliicher on the march to Belle Alliance 
are still masterful examples of this. 
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The better the unit, the deeper rooted 
its military experience, the more critical 
it is, as a rule; and the more it feels in- 
stinctively whether or not there is a clear 
purpose in what is demanded of it. 

A change in tactics brought about a com- 
plete change of morale in many parts of 
the far-flung Eastern Front in 1941-42, 
Where the command succeeded, at least 
locally, in changing from the fixed de- 
fense to free exploitation of their own 
operational and tactical superiority, the 
same units which had shown serious signs 
of going to pieces found almost instantly 
the strength for astonishing counterat- 
tacks. The fighting, even for the fighting 
and suffering man on the front, had as- 
sumed a clear meaning. Intelligent, in- 
dependent command with a single decision 
had again far advanced the limits of the 
possible which had long since appeared to 
have been passed. 


Conclusions 

What has been said concerning the 
bounds of what is possible, admissible, or 
to be expected can be nothing more than 
a series of thoughts and experiences whose 
general applicability definitely has need 
of critical checking. One thing, however, 
should be certain: The matter of these 
bounds is of an unusually problematical 
nature, since in connection with it the di- 
lemma of decision prevails as never before 
in war. To be sure, the will to conquer 
must always constitute the court of last 
appeal. But to this will must be joined an 
instinct which points the way even where 
the path threatens to lose itself in the 
jungle of relativity. Knowledge of these 
bounds, of their dangers, of how to guard 
against them is, to be sure, no uncondi- 
tional guarantee of the proper action. 
But while the step from knowledge to the 
application of knowledge is a large one, 
the step from lack of knowledge to appli- 
cation is still greater. 
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Soviet Eastern Policy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
the “Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the USSR” (Germany) January 1956. 


DuRING World War II General John R. 
Deane, chairman of the American military 
mission to the Soviet Union, defined the 
foreign policy of the USSR as follows: 


It is more probable that the Soviet Union 
handles her foreign relations much as a 
rider handles a spirited horse—giving it 
its head at times and holding a tight check 
on the reins at others—always keeping the 
horse headed toward the predetermined 
destination and bending its will to that of 
the rider. 


Soviet policy in all spheres is directed 
toward the establishment of a worldwide 
Commmunist dictatorship. This aim has 
never been disguised; on the contrary, it 
has always been stressed as the inevitable 
historical development of mankind. Tac- 
tices may change, but the ultimate goal re- 
mains constant. The Soviet policy in Eu- 
rope is at present to preserve the status 
quo. A leading Communist publication 
stated on the eve of the Geneva Confer- 
ence: 


In the Soviet Union no one is encroach- 
ing on the status quo, but there the real 
situation is taken into account and the 
starting point for attempts to find a con- 
structive solution to international prob- 
lems can be seen in it... . One must live 
in a world of reactionary fantasies to 
think that the workers of East Germany 
will agree to renounce their historical 
achievements for the pleasure of joining 
the Atlantic bloc. One must be completely 
divorced from reality to count on the Soviet 
Union becoming the assistant of the West- 
ern Powers in an undertaking like the in- 
clusion of all Germany in the aggressive 
Atl: ntie bloc, which is directed against the 
Sovet Union and the people’s democracies. 


Tuis point of view determined the So- 


viet stand at the last Geneva Conference 
of foreign ministers. 

In the Far East and Southeast Asia the 
Communist parties of the Soviet Union 
and China predominate, as the free world 
and the Southeast Asian countries them- 
selves are fully aware. However, the ag- 
gressive policy of the Communist leaders 
met with a decisive rebuff from the United 
States and her allies'in the form of 
SEATO, a collective defense pact. The 
Soviet and Chinese Communist parties 
were obliged to change their tactics. Now 
their immediate target is to disrupt and 
weaken the anti-Communist world and to 
ensure Asian neutrality in the cold war 
and “active peaceful coexistence.” This 
became evident at the Bandung Confer- 
ence. 

Mao Tse-tung and the Soviet collective 
leadership are striving to extend the neu- 
tralist camp to include not only India, 
Indonesia, and Ceylon, but also Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. The visit 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, 
Burma, and Afghanistan was aimed at ac- 
tivating neutralist tendencies in those 
countries. These policies—the preserva- 
tion of the status quo in Europe and the 
pursuit of neutralism and coexistence in 
the East—are only temporary, a tactical 
maneuver best suiting the Communists at 
the present moment. 

The Soviet Government’s interest in the 
countries of the East is nothing new. 
Lenin, as early as 20 November 1917, pub- 
lished his “Message to all Moslem Workers 
of Russia and the East,” in which Persians, 
Turks, Indians, and Arabs were exhorted 
to lose no time in throwing off their back 
the capitalist enslavers of their countries 
and becoming the masters of their own 
lands. 








Lenin contended that at that time the 
peoples of the East had already been 
drawn into the capitalist sphere and the 
workers were thus members of the world’s 
proletariat. Therefore, the national lib- 
eration struggle being carried out by the 
workers and peasants of the East could 
not be separated from the war of libera- 
tion for the workers of the world and from 
the proletarian revolution. 

Next, bearing in mind the peculiarities 
of individual states and peoples, particu- 
larly of countries bordering on the Soviet 
Union—Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan— 
the Soviet Government adopted a different 
plan for the “war of liberation” of these 
peoples. In Moscow a general center, “The 
Moslem Central Committee,” was set up, 
which in December 1918 held a conference 
of representatives of Moslem countries to 
decide what forms. propaganda in the 
Islamic world should take. The conference 
ended with the formation of the “Union 
for the Liberation of the East.” 

The 1920 Baku Congress of Eastern Peo- 
ples, which was attended by 1,891 dele- 
gates, took up the banner of nationalism, 
against the wishes of Communist leaders, 
who came to the conclusion that the peo- 
ples of the East were, on the whole, by 
. no means ready to accept a social revolu- 
tion in the spirit of communism. For that 
reason the Communist leaders again 
changed their tactics and began to seek 
new ways of asserting an influence. 

From 1918 to 1921 Communist parties 
and cells were created in Iran, Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Syria, Lebanon, and other 
Near Eastern countries. Enormous sums 
of money were spent on the organization 
and subversive activities of these groups. 
However, in almost every case, Communist 
propaganda met with strong opposition 
not only from the governments of the 
countries concerned, but also from religious 
circles. The Communists were forced to go 
underground. 

This opposition once more caused a 
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change of tactics, and in 1935 the Seventh 
Comintern Congress adopted the following 
resolution: 


In colonial and semicolonial countries 
the most important task of the Communists 
is to work to create an anti-Imperialist 
popular front. For this it is necessary to 
attract the broadest masses into the na- 
tional liberation movement against grow- 
ing Imperialist exploitation, against cruel 
enslavement, for the banishment of the 
Imperialists and for the independence of 
the country; it is necessary to participate 
actively in mass anti-Imperialist move- 
ments headed by national reformers, to ob- 
tain joint statements, on the basis of a 
concrete platform, with the national revo- 
lutionary and national reform organiza- 
tions. 


These instructions have served as a 
guide to Communist parties and Comintern 
agents ever since. The end of World War 
II saw an intensification of aggressive 
subversive activities in Iran and other 
Arab states, often with a certain amount 
of success. At the same time the Soviet 
Government tried by means of a coup to 
annex Persian Azerbaidzhan, and by diplo- 
matic pressure compel Turkey to return 
the provinces of Kars, Ardahan, and Art- 
vin, and to permit the construction of mili- 
tary bases in the Dardanelles. Claim was 
even laid to the former Italian colony of 
Tripolitania. All these demands were re- 
jected by Iran and Turkey who were sup- 
ported by the Western Powers. 

After Stalin’s death the collective lead- 
ership continued in essence his policies and 
tactics, in spite of constant assertions on 
the need for peaceful coexistence and the 
termination of the cold war. In the East 
the tactics of inciting extremes of national- 
ism and religious fervor in Iran and the 
Arab countries, as envisaged by the 
Seventh Comintern Congress, lost none 
of their force. 

At present Communist policy and tac- 
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tics are directed not only toward support- 
ing neutralist tendencies and peaceful co- 
existence but at preventing the formation 
of regional defense pacts among the Mos- 
lem countries, by propaganda methods, by 
hampering intercourse with the North At- 
lantic Pact countries, by preventing the 
establishment of normal relations between 
the Arab countries and Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey, and particularly by 
inflaming the conflict between Israel and 
the Arab League. 


However, in spite of Soviet pressure, 
Iran joined the Baghdad Pact, thereby 
completing the mutual defense chain which 
stretches from Turkey to Pakistan. This 
pact, of great importance both in military 
and economic respects for the Moslem 
countries, is the Soviets’ biggest diplomatic 
set back for some time. It is barely com- 
pensated for by their success in the arms 
deals with Egypt and other Arab countries. 
However, even the pact cannot be termed 
an unqualified success, since as yet the 
countries comprising the Arab League have 
categorically refused to associate them- 
selves with it. The main cause of conten- 
tion is probably Israel; and the guarantees 
given that country by Great Britain, 
France, and the United States aggravated 
the situation, further turning the Arab 
countries against the West. 

The Soviet Union is openly on the side 
of the Arab countries in their struggle 
with Israel. Egypt particularly has been 
singled out for praise and friendly ap- 
proaches, largely in an attempt to woo her 
away from the West and to ensure that the 
Israel question remains unsettled. 


The supplying of Egypt with Czech 
arms was a cunning move, for the ensuing 
diplomatic pressure from the countries of 
the free world caused Egypt to swing fur- 
the: toward the Communists, since this 
pressure was viewed as interference in 
internal affairs. Then, in turn, Israel be- 
came alarmed and approached the West 
anc the United States in particular for 





arms and supplies to match the Czech de- 
liveries. 

The success of the Soviet policy can be 
judged from the statement made by 
Colonel Nasser on 2 October 1955 in Cairo 
on the occasion of his country’s arms pur- 
chases from Czechoslovakia. He made it 
quite clear that he considered the real aim 
of the West to be not so much the preser- 
vation of peace as the maintenance of con- 
trol over Egypt by arming Israel but keep- 
ing Egypt weak. 

Thus the preservation of the status quo 
in Europe and the policy of neutrality and 
peaceful coexistence in the Far East have 
given the Soviet Government the chance 
to step up its policy in the Near and Mid- 
dle East. 

The Soviets are trying to turn to ac- 
count the religious feelings of the coun- 
tries of Islam, just as they have done in 
their own country. The fanaticism of cer- 
tain Moslem groups makes it compara- 
tively easy for the Communists to turn 
them, not always unwittingly, into tools, 
sometimes even agents, of communism. A 
similar process takes place with regard to 
the fervent patriotism found in the Mos- 
lem countries. 

The formation of the State of Israel was 
of great direct use to the Communists. 
Since the Communist Party is not pro- 
scribed there, its activities are expanded 
to include not only Israel but also Pales- 
tine, Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan. In Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem centers of propaganda 
destined for distribution in the Arab 
countries have been formed. 


Communist propaganda has also pene- 
trated into the 800,000 Arab refugees from 
Palestine and Jordan who, living in ex- 
tremely poor conditions, are an easy tar- 
get. These refugees all consider Israel 
their mortal enemy, and the Communists 
are not slow to exploit this feeling to their 
own ends, which in many respects are in 
direct opposition to those of the Arabs 
themselves. 












































ATOMS AND ENERGY. By Professor H. 
S. W. Massey. 174 Pages. The Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., New York. $4.75. 

By MAs WILLIAM W. COovER, Arty 


Professor Massey’s book should prove 
of distinct value to the prospective atomic 
weapons staff officer or the military stu- 
dent desiring to refresh his orientation 
to the atom. 

In a short, tersely written volume the 
author, Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of London, discusses the atom un- 
der three broad headings: atomic struc- 
ture and release of energy, applications 
of atomic energy, and current research in 
pure atomic physics. Laboratory tech- 
niques are described in sufficient detail 
to indicate the methods used by the nu- 
clear physicist in his complex research. 

Militarily, the author believes that 
small fission weapons in quantity would 
possess greater value than the large fu- 
sion weapons. However, he believes also 
that a system of international controls 
and inspection is required to preclude the 
manufacture and use of atomic weapons. 
Here the scientist enters the political 
arena and concludes merely with a re- 
statement of the old dilemma: “Does dis- 
armament precede or follow improved in- 
ternational relations?” 

Of interest chiefly as a fine summary 
of the technical aspects of atomic en- 
ergy, Professor Massey’s book is best ap- 
proached with some background knowledge 
of chemistry and physics. 


THE LAMPS WENT OUT IN EUROPE. 
By Ludwig Reiners. Translated from the 
German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
310 Pages. Pantheon Books, Inc., New 
York. $5.00. 

By LT Cot RoBert M. WALKER, Arty 

This is a scholarly and factual narra- 
tive history of the sequence of blunders 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that led Europe to war and Ger- 
many to collapse and catastrophe. Start- 
ing with a brilliant analysis of the Ger- 
man political picture when Bismarck came 
into authority, and a lucid description 
of the political machinations by which he 
brought about the realization of the Ger- 
man strength in the theater of world pol- 
itics, the author ends with a brilliant but 
somewhat nationalistic chapter on why 
Germany lost World War I. 

The author demonstrates that it was 
more capricious foolishness than wicked- 
ness that brought on the war. He covers 
the major figures in European politics 
with classical sketches and draws their 
characters in illuminating anecdotes. 

This book places the human element in 
the foreground and gives history the sus- 
pense, color, and excitement of a novel. 
But it remains sound history, clearly 
based on facts which are marshaled and 
organized with impressive skill and ease. 
It is a must for the student of military 
or political history, and should be high 
on the reading list for those who like 
history to carry the elements of drama, 
suspense, and humanness. 
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THE CIVILIAN AND THE MILITARY. 
By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 340 Pages. Oxford 
University Press, New York. $6.50. 


By Lt Cou, Ceci, C. HELENA, Inf 


This work represents extensive research 
and provides a splendid bibliography to 
the antimilitarist tradition in America. 
The last chapter, which deals with the 
post-World War II era, adequately pre- 
sents the meat of the book. It should be 
read by career soldiers. The author notes 
an increased involvement of the military 
in foreign policy, science and industry, 
education, and the influencing of public 
opinion, then raiseS this important ques- 
tion: Is the domination of civilian Amer- 
ica by the military bound to result? 

The title is misleading, however; most 
of the book is devoted to a survey of anti- 
militarist sentiment in the United States 
since early time. It describes the strug- 
gle of “liberals, pacifists, and antimili- 
tarists” against militarism in America. As 
the author uses the term, militarism en- 
compasses every manifestation of military 
activity and seems at times to embrace 
terms such as preparedness and patriot- 
ism. While not specifically stated, there is 
an emphatic impression that most oppo- 
nents of any form of military prepared- 
ness are righteous and that advocates of 
preparedness almost invariably are insid- 
ious. The military reader will learn that 
having been a career soldier he cannot 
ever again be privileged to harbor the 
democratic ideals which are the birthright 
of other Americans. 

The author’s extreme bias against any- 
thine military limits the effectiveness of 
his research. In effect, the book is a staff 
study written to bear out preconceived 
conclusions. Its almost complete lack of 
objectivity in presenting fact will prove 
distracting to scholar and soldier. One 
gets the impression that the author is 
entirely honest in his view but does not 
knov' whether he is tilting with men, 
mon-ters, or windmills. 
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GLOBAL LOGISTICS AND STRATEGY: 
1940-1943. United States Army in World 
War II. By R. M. Leighton and R. W. 
Coakley. 780 Pages. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. $6.25. 


PARATROOPER. Second Edition. By 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis X. Bradley and 
Lieutenant Colonel H. Glen Wood. 110 
Pages. ‘The Military Service Publishing 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $3.50. 

By Lt Cot BENTON McD. Austin, Inf 


In the words of the authors: 


This is the story of the world’s finest 
soldier. It tells of his training, his unit, 
and his airborne heritage. The parachute 
that floats him down from the sky. The air- 
planes that carry him into battle. The way 
he gets his equipment and supplies. The 
doctrine by which he fights, the emblems 
he wears, and the risks that he takes... . 


Whether the book lives up to this de- 
scription is debatable. However, Colonels 
Bradley and Wood have assembled a collec- 
tion of unusually good jump pictures, 
many of which are official United States 
Army or Air Force photographs. The ac- 
companying text hammers away at the 
themes: jump training is rugged, and 
paratroopers are tough. 

The book will sell well among the 
younger parachutists, those recently qual- 
ified, or still undergoing jump training. 
Outside of this group it is doubtful that 
Paratrooper will arouse much interest. 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS. A Record and 
Guide. Prepared by Lieutenant Colonel 
Carroll V. Glines, Jr., United States Air 
Force. 160 Pages. Exposition Press, New 
York. $3.00. 


THE THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 
SHIP DESIGN. By George C. Manning. 
278 Pages. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York and The Technology Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $10.00. 
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THIS IS ISRAEL. By Theodore Huebener 
and Carl Hermann Voss. 166 Pages. The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 
$3.75. 

By Lt Cou IrvING HEYMONT, Inf 


The authors have presented a clear and 
concise picture of the historical and cul- 
tural background of Palestine and the 
Israelis from the earliest time up to the 
present. In an easy and interesting style, 
the salient facts are given of the history 
of the Jews, the development of Judaism, 
the origins of Christianity, the Saracen 
invasions, the Crusades, the Turkish rule, 
and the British mandate. 

The struggles of Zionism and its leaders 
to secure a homeland for the Jews are 
briefly and adequately described. The es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, as 
well as its economic and cultural develop- 
ment, its difficulties, and its major in- 
stitutions are portrayed with keen insight. 
The serious problems confronting the new 
republic are discussed, especially its re- 
lations with its Arab neighbors. 

Although sympathetic to the Israelis, 
the treatment of the various religious 
and political issues are fair and objec- 
tive. Unlike many of the recent books on 
Israel, this short volume is not a trave- 
logue but a concise treatment of the cur- 
rent issues and their background. In view 
of the potential threat in current Israel- 
Arab relations, it is highly recommended 
to the military reader who desires a knowl- 
edge of the problems in the Israel area. 


STILWELL’S COMMAND PROBLEMS. 
United States Army in World War II. By 
Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunder- 
land. 518 Pages. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. $6.25. 


THE FINAL SECRET OF PEARL HAR- 
BOR. By Rear Admiral Robert A. Theo- 
bald, United States Navy, Retired. 202 
Pages. The -Devin-Adair Co., New York. 
$3.50. J , 


MILITARY REVIEW 


OCTOBER 1956 


LAND OF THE 500 MILLION. A Geography 
of China. By George B. Cressey. 380 Pages. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
$10.00. 


By LT Cot HowarpD L. FELCHLIN, Inf 


As a result of 8 years of residence in 
China and 30 years of studying the Chi- 
nese problem in all its aspects, Professor 
Cressey has prepared an authoritative, 
current, and detailed analysis of the peo- 
ple and geography of China. Covering such 
varied subjects as agriculture, natural 
resources, meteorology, commerce, indus- 
try, and geopolitics, the author has skill- 
fully interpreted the current economic and 
political developments in this vital area 
of the Far East. 

Complete with maps, statistical charts, 
recent photographs, and detailed factual 
data, this book represents an encyclopedia 
of knowledge on modern China. 

The author points out that geography 
cannot pretend to solve China’s many prob- 
lems, but it provides an essential basis 
for the evaluation of her economic, social, 
and political potentials. 

The considerable assets and inherent 
limitations of this immense country merit 
close scrutiny in view of Dr. Cressey’s 
contention that given peace and a stable 
government, China may well become a 
major world power. Although plagued 
with domestic difficulties, peasant resist- 
ance, technical inadequacies, and associ- 
ated shortcomings, the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime is paralleling to a marked 
degree the dire tribulations which im- 
peded the growth of her Soviet neighbor. 
The chapters on Taiwan, Manchuria, and 
Outer Mongolia supplement the basic 
study, and the author’s comments on 
China’s future prospects for internai de- 
velopment and improved foreign relations 
are of special interest. 

This volume is not meant for the czsual 
reader but rather for the serious student 
of the vital role that China will probably 
play in the world of tomorrow. 
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Subscriptions to the MILITARY REVIEW may be obtained by 
writing directly to the Editor, Military Review, Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. In the following countries 
subscriptions will be accepted at the addresses listed below: 


Argentina 
Circulo Militar, Buenos Aires. 


Bolivia 


Director, “Revista Militar,” La 
Paz. 


Biblioteca Militar, Ministério 
da Guerra, Rio de Janeiro. 


Chile 


Estado Mayor General del Ejér- 
cito, Departamento de Informa- 
ciones, Santiago. 


Colombia 

Seccién de Historia y Bibliote- 
ca del Estado Mayor General, 
Ministerio de Guerra, Bogota. 


Ecuador 


Direccién de Publicaciones Mi- 
litares del Estado Mayor Ge- 
neral, Ministerio de Defensa, 
Quito. 


El Salvador 


Estado Mayor General de la 
Fuerza Armada, Departamento 
de Publicidad y Bibliografia, 
San Salvador. 





Mexico 

Escuela Superior de Guerra, 
Oficina de Divulgacién Cultu- 
ral Militar, 

San Jeronimo Lidice, D. F. 
Nicaragua 

Direccién de la Academia Mi- 
litar, Managua. 

Peru 


Air Forces 


Ministerio de Aerondutica, 
Academia de Guerra Aérea, 
Lima. 


Ground Forces 


Ministerio de Guerra, Servi- 
cio de Prensa, Propaganda y 
Publicaciones Militares, 
Lima. 


Portugal 

Revista Militar, Largo da 
Anunciada 9, Lisboa. 
Uruguay 

Biblioteca de la Inspeccién Ge- 
neral del Ejército, Montevideo. 
Venezuela 


Negociado de Publicaciones de 
la 2° Seccién del Estado Mayor 
General, Ministerio de la De- 
fensa Nacional, Caracas. 





The MILITARY REVIEW and the Command and General Staff College assume no responsi- 
bility for the factual accuracy of the information contained in the MILITARY NOTES 
AROUND THE WORLD and the FOREIGN MILITARY DIGESTS sections of this publi- 
cation. The items are printed for the purpose of stimulating discussion and interest, and no 
official endorsement of the views, opinions, or factual statements is to be implied—The Editor. 
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